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My trrze, “Micrican’s Writinc Men,” calls for a word of apology. 
I am not at all trying to suggest, with subtle malice, that our great 
state’s writing women are unworthy of mention—in the spirit of 
Kipling’s famous jibe that “a woman is only a woman but a good 
cigar is a smoke”; Kipling also said that “the female of the species is 
more deadly than the male,” but he prudently left it in doubt 
whether he meant it for a compliment or a sneer. 

By my title I really mean men and women both; it merely is more 
convenient to make one term cover all the writers that the state has 
produced during its first 113 years. Even though the dear girls 
remain girls when they become writers, to the extent of almost 
} invariably withholding the date of their birth in their biographies 
_ in Who’s Who, men and women as writers are not male and female, 

they are human spirits rather than differentiated biological organisms. 
Because my time is severely limited, I shall further circumscribe 
my title by making it cover only the fiction writers of the state. And 
in discussing this subject it will be convenient to do so, roughly, in 
units of the three generations and a little more of the state’s life. 
Not that this division is inevitable, but preachers have established 
a convention of three divisions for a speech—not two or four, but 
three. Thus we are told of the gospeler who applied it to a sermon 
on the parable of Lazarus and the rich man. “My subject,” said this 
ingenious speaker, “naturally divides itself into three points. My first 
point, brothers and sisters, is that Lazarus died. My second division 
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is that the rich man died. And my third point, brothers and sisters, 
is that Lazarus and the rich man both died.” 

My first point is that during the first generation of the state’s life— 
the forties, fifties, and sixties of the last century—there was 

almost no attempt at fiction writing in Michigan. This was 
entirely natural. While politicians like Lewis Cass were waxing 
somewhat sentimental, as politicians will, about “this pleasant pen- 
insula,” the people of the young state were of necessity far more 
preoccupied with felling trees and pulling stumps than they were 
with portraying the life of their commonwealth in novel and short 
story. Frontier poets are not uncommon, and of course oral story- 
tellers flourish under primitive conditions, but the novel and the 
short story are relatively sophisticated art forms and they usually do 
not arise among people whose attention is monopolized by a grim 
struggle for physical survival. 

By the end of the third decade of the state’s political existence, 
roughly about 1870, Michigan was composed of a comparatively small 
number of counties that had been cleared of trees and converted into 

‘farms. Detroit was still in some respects a frontier community, not 
very populous, that had not even begun to dream of the blessings of 
slum districts or “Purple Gangs.” Flint was a village, and Grand 
Rapids a smallish city, whose location was still unconsciously thought 
of as being “in the north of the state.” There was of course Sault 
Ste. Marie, away out beyond the vast stretches of forests and swamps, 
beyond the Straits of Mackinac, a far outpost that had begun the 
settlement of Michigan from the opposite direction; and there were 
sawmill villages and towns scattered here and there in the woods. 
But for the most part Michigan was still covered with pine trees that 
were beginning to make possible the fortunes, and sometimes the 
political careers, of lumber barons. Even in the state’s cleared space 
the towns and cities were as yet small and comparatively few. 

Now it is well known that the perturbation of the spirit that is 
usually the fundamental cause of a novel is not normal to life in the 
backwoods. So it is not unnatural that Michigan produced few 
novelists while the state’s inhabitants were preoccupied with cutting 
down pine trees, draining swamps, and enclosing their potato and 
corn fields with rail fences. 
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Some few, however, there were who told stories not merely in the 
family circle or at husking bees or barn-raisings, but in print for the 
wider public. It should be borne in mind that often their books can- 
not be called “novels” or “short stories” in the technical sense. How- 
ever, the impulse to fiction is usually quite strong—in a frontier 
society literary forms are likely to become somewhat blurred, so that 
it is hard to determine where biography or autobiography leaves off 
and fiction begins. With this reservation in mind, consider the roster 
of the state’s early storytellers. 

Henry Rowe Schoolcraft was the author of Algic Researches, 
which became the raw material for Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha. 
Flavius Josephus Littlejohn, of Allegan, wrote Legends of Michigan 
and the Old Northwest. Caroline M. S. Kirkland, friend of Edgar 
Allan Poe, has to her credit among other works of fiction, A New 
Home—Who'll Follow, Forest Life and Western Clearings. 

The catalogue continues with Benjamin Franklin Taylor, author 
of Theophilus Trent and other books; Benjamin Hathaway, among 
whose books was one called The Finished Creation; Simon Pokagon, 
a Berrien County Indian chief, who won fame with his story Queen 
of the Woods; William Nowland of Grand Rapids, one of whose 
titles was The Bark-covered House. 

There were a few other native fictioneers during the first genera- 
tion, but virtually all have dropped below the horizon of literary 
history. Even when the most trivial are included, their number was 
few and their art crude. They were for the most part the expenda- 
bles in the literary conquest of pioneer Michigan. 

My second point is that during the second generation of the 
state’s life—roughly from about 1870 to the close of the nineteenth 
century—a consciousness of the novel and the short story as works of 
art began to develop among the fiction writers of the state. During 
that generation, with the coming of some slight measure of leisure, 
the storyteller began to write, to some extent at least, in the spirit of 
one to whom the story is the thing. Their work may not have had 
much greater value as literature than that of their frontier predeces- 
sors but the impulse to write was often different, more nearly profes- 
sional, more purely aesthetic. 

This showed itself, in the first place, in the form of their stories. 
During the last two or three decades of the century, the writers of 
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tales in Michigan emancipated themselves in large degree from the 
restrictions of mere fact and legend and began to give free play to 
the imagination. In other words, their books had a tendency to be 
less completely history or folklore or portraits of actual recognizable 
scenes and more completely fiction. Many of the books that appeared 
in this generation are authentically novels in the sense that they 
follow the specific art form, and the short stories also are more com- 
pletely in accordance with accepted technique. 

The novelists and short story writers of this period made liberal 
use of Michigan local color, but the local color had a greater tendency 
than in earlier books to be a means to an end, not an end in itself, 
it was used rather to add attractiveness to a story that was meant to 
be more or less universal in its appeal rather than to contribute a 
kind of historical significance of its own. 

And the novels of Michigan writers began to come out under the 
imprints of national publishers, and their short stories began to appear 
in such magazines as the Century, Scribner’s, Harper’s and The 
_ Atlantic Monthly. The earlier Michigan books had usually been the 
product of local printers, and hence they had not been subjected to 
the test of competition with manuscripts from the rest of the world. 
In brief, the element of professionalism was the new note in Mich- 
igan fiction during the second generation of the state’s life. 

But the fact must be freely admitted that the Michigan writers 
of this generation did not produce a single great novel, and perhaps 
the same can be said of the short story during this period of Mich- 
igan’s history. The Michigan crop of fiction compared fairly well 
with the general harvest of novels and short stories in America at 
that time, but at no point did it rise above the average. In American 
fiction as a whole Michigan presents no single mountain peak, only 
foothills. There were books that went into many editions, and some 
novelists were extremely popular; blurb writers were not wanting 
who claimed that their favorites compared well with the national or 
international masters in their craft, but time has refused to confirm 
those contemporary claims. But neither, for that matter, were there 
many mountain peaks in American fiction as a whole. 

The novels of the state at this time, with perhaps a few doubtful 
exceptions, did not constitute a serious commentary on life in the 
growing commonwealth. The picturesque elements in the Michigan 
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scene were adequately portrayed, but the reader of the novels and 
short stories written during the last two or three decades of the cen- 
tury looks in vain for an adequate interpretation in fiction of the life 
that was being lived by rapidly increasing numbers of people in the 
two lake-bound peninsulas. 

Life on the farm was indeed half-unconsciously reflected in fiction, 
but such important elements in the state’s life as the development of 
its vast mineral resources, although superficially treated by one or 
two writers, to this day await adequate treatment in fiction. And 
although pine was still king during at least a part of the last half of 
the century, it was not until lumbering was being relegated to the 
wings by the automobile industry that Michigan novelists began 
seriously to use it as a theme. As for describing life on the lakes, the 
nineteenth century did not produce even a miniature Joseph Conrad 
or Herman Melville in Michigan. 

The mines and forests and lumber camps and Great Lakes schoon- 
ers, the immigrants, the farmers, the circuit riders, and the frontier 
politicians, these were for the most part too commonplace to appeal 
to the imagination of the native novelist; they were of his everyday 
experience and hence not interesting; he wrote to forget them and 
to help his readers to forget them. Romance always deals in things 
that are distant in time or place or both, and to the romantic a next- 
door neighbor is not a fit subject for fiction. Even when the writers 
of the period told about Michigan scenes or people or ways of life, 
they were likely to romanticize this material, so that the Indians from 
whom they bought baskets were metamorphosed into unreal children 
of nature very much like those that troop through Hiawatha; and 
the fiction pioneer became a kind of rude frontier demigod who was 
held to be mute and inglorious merely because his lot happened to 
be cast in the wilderness of Michigan. 

But the novelists of this period were no longer almost exclusively 
preoccupied with the frontier scene, as the writers of an earlier time 
had been. We find indeed such titles as Anne, a Tale of Mackinac 
and The Wilderness and the Rose and The Spirit of the Inland Seas 
and A Fair Pioneer, but many others have a Ouida-like flavor, such 
as The Hidden Sin, Judson Vane'’s Revenge, and A Twice Seen 
Face. In other words, many of the novelists of the state were writing 
the same stories that were being written in other sections of the 
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English-speaking world, sometimes embroidering them with Mich- 
igan scenery but not by any means always doing even that. Much 
of their work was necessarily derivative but so of course was much 
of the fiction written in the rest of America. 

By 1870 many of the pioneers had wrested something like a com- 
petence from the soil or the sawmill. Long before this it had become 
possible to send an ambitious son to college, and even an ambitious 
daughter was not wholly condemned to household drudgery: coedu- 
cation was adopted first by Kalamazoo College in the fifties, and 
presently by the University of Michigan as well. The pioneers had 
in fact begun building colleges even before Michigan had become a 
state. For the first two or three decades those institutions had been 
used almost exclusively for the training of gospel ministers, but now 
and again some boy or girl had used them for other purposes, and 
it was not unnatural that by 1870 a crop of Michigan-born story- 
tellers should appear. Also of course, there were some who joined 
the ranks of the state’s storytellers without benefit of college. On 
the whole, Michigan no longer depended for the production of its 
fiction on borrowed writers, even though the output was still largely 
derivative in spirit. By 1870 Michigan had come of age as the pro- 
ducer of its own crop of fiction writers. 

It is obviously impossible to mention them all, but a selection of 
names will suggest their number and flavor: 

Frederick Steward Isham of Detroit was the writer of many fairly 
popular novels. Mary Hartwell Catherwood of Mackinaw gained 
something like a national reputation as a novelist. Stanley Waterloo 
of St. Clair County has a dozen or more books to his credit, some of 
them best sellers. Eaton Rapids was the birthplace of A. Riley 
Crittenden, who wrote novels with such lurid titles as Judson Vane's 
Revenge and Heart Touch; he spent most of his life in Howell. 
Mrs. Frank Newberry of Coldwater is credited with a dozen volumes, 
among them All Aboard and Bubbles. James Milford Merrill was 
born in Muskegon and made his home in Grant. He authored sev- 
eral novels with such romantic titles as Forced Apart and A Fair 
Pioneer, 

Among the most prolific writers of the period was Mary Earle 
Hardy of Grand Rapids with many volumes to her credit. Jerome J. 
Wood of Hudson wrote A Child of Genius and The Wilderness and 
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the Rose. And Marie Caroline Watson Hamlin won state-wide fame 
with her book, Legends of Le Detroit. 
One of the most famous of the Michigan fiction writers of the 


period was Constance Fenimore Woolman (1848-94), whose mother ' 


was a niece of James Fenimore Coooper. Her novels won the praise 
of so exacting a critic as Henry James, and Alexander Cowie, in his 
monumental work, The Rise of the American Novel, published in 
1948, devotes eleven pages to her work. 

Like her famous relative, Miss Woolson laid heavy tribute upon 
the Indian in choosing her themes, and she appealed to a wide 
American public. Both novelist and shortstory writer, she published 
her first effort in Harper’s, in 1870. She also contributed to the 
Atlantic, the Century, and Scribner's, and she has a considerable 
number of volumes to her credit. She was not a native of Michigan 
but she made the state her home. One of her best known books, 
Anne, A Tale of Mackinac, won wide popularity. A contemporary 
enthusiast compared Miss Woolson with George Eliot; time, how- 
ever, can hardly be said to have confirmed this judgment. 

And now for my third and last point. 

Michigan fiction of the twentieth century conforms in the main to 
the general patterns of the American novel and short story of the 
period. When the American novel was predominantly romantic, 
early in the century, Michigan storytellers dealt in romance; when 
realism became the fashion, in the second and third decades, that 
note appeared in Michigan fiction also; World War I sentimen- 
talities and imbecilities played the devil for a. time with Michigan 
writers, as they did with most American fictioneers; flaming youth 
and disillusion were reflected in the Michigan fiction of the twen- 
ties; stark naturalism appeared in the work of a few; and there were 
even some rather notable examples of the novel of frustration, which 
for a time claimed the attention of the general American novel-read- 
ing public. Whatever was true of the American novel of the period 
was in some degree true of the fiction of Michigan. 

The mass of fiction by native Michigan writers, and by those who 
by accident or design adopted the state as the fictional background 
of their work, shows a tendency to give a more or less adequate inter- 
pretation of the Michigan scene and the state’s varied activities and 
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people. The social historian of the future would be able to recon- 
struct from the novels and the short stories of the period a fairly 
accurate and a fairly adequate picture of life in Michigan during the 
first half of the century. 

Lumbering and forest life became, retrospectively, the theme of 
several highly popular writers; the farm had its panegyrists who wrote 
idyls about it, and its critics who emphasized the deadening influence 
of life in the country; life on the Great Lakes aboard both sailing 
vessel and steamship was represented in the stories, although as yet 
inadequately; the state’s industrial revolution was given embodiment 
in at least a few books; and the most Michigan as well as the most 
American setting, the interior of an automobile factory, was exploited 
by the novelist of the time. The reader is taken down into the state’s 
copper and iron mines; he is regaled with the froth of life at the 
summer resorts; he is put under the spell of the mystery and majesty 
of the dune country; he is given glimpses into the secret hearts of 
the immigrants who colonized considerable sections of the state’s 
territory; and quite recently some of those immigrants themselves 
have said in fiction what they think of the Michigan and American 
civilization that has become the setting of their lives. 

The largest single group, or at least the most prolific and the most 
popular, might be designated by the term, the “red-blood school,” 
if that phrase had not taken on a rather highly satirical connotation. 
For at least a few of the writers of this group are so much worthy 
of respect as literary artists that a slighting term would do them an 
injustice. 

The writers of the group have this in common that their setting 
is likely to be “God’s great out-of-doors,” another phrase that has 
become more satirical than descriptive; they are likely to depend for 
plot on combinations of situations that are considerably more dra- 
matic than may be expected in real life; and their characters are 
heroes in the traditional sense of the word, two-fisted he-men with 
jaws that are exaggeratedly square, with a sense of honor that is 
abnormally strong, with a respect for women and a tenderness toward 
all creatures in need of help that is always just slightly incredible. 

That the biographer of the “hero,” of the “rough diamond,” of the 
“quick-on-the-trigger he-man” should be the most numerous among 
Michigan’s storytellers might have been expected. Wilderness was 
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no longer king in Michigan but the memory of it was vivid enough 
to make it seem romantic. Lumbering was yielding to the making of 
automobiles, but some of those novelists’ fathers and grandfathers 
had made their money by cutting down the stately pines, and some 
of the writers themselves, as boys, had tasted life in the lumber 
camps. Log jams were still occasional realities and trails were still 
being blazed in some sections into which roads had not yet pene- 
trated. There was still here and there a Michigan “Leatherstocking” 
in real life; wolves were still howling in the remoter districts; hunters 
and trappers were still following their romantically fascinating 
profession. 

All this was far enough away so as not to appear drab and common- 
place and prosaic to the young men and women who had the gift 
of a literary imagination, yet near enough to seem vivid and at one 
with the substance of their own times. It was inevitable that these 
sons of lumber barons or pioneers or perhaps rivermen or sailors 
should turn to a past whose legend and tradition were in their own 
blood and look for their subjects there. 

A still more compelling reason of course was that the he-man, 
God’s country, quick-on-the-trigger story was very much in the mode 
throughout the Anglo-Saxon world during the early years of the 
century. Rudyard Kipling in England and Jack London in America 
were setting the fashion for many writers of this kind. The Michigan 
novelists of this type naturally conformed to a literary fashion, and 
although the main wave has passed, individual writers who rose on 
its crest continue to this day to specialize in that type of story; more- 
over, they remain perennially popular with a considerable body of 
American readers. 

There is not time to describe the individual writers of this group 
in detail or to mention them all. Alphabetcally first among them, 
and also one of the most prominent in point of sales, is Rex Beach, 
author of more than a score of novels and many short stories, whose 
early work was concerned with gold hunting in the Klondyke and 
whose later works range over a wide area of the globe. A native of 
Michigan, he has not made much use of the Michigan scene in his 
books. 

James Oliver Curwood was not merely born in this state, but he 
continued to make Michigan his home to the day of his death, 
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occupying a palatial house that was a showplace of Owosso. He 
turned now and again to Michigan for his themes, although he 
specialized for the most part in portraying life in the so-called “silent 
places” of the Western Hemisphere. 

Karl W. Detzer, coming to Michigan from Indiana, became the 
fictional biographer of hard-hitting men and romantic women in the 
northern section of the state, and he also turned to the Great Lakes 
for his themes. 

James Beardsley Hendryx came here from Minnesota and he 
seemed to have found the Michigan atmosphere congenial for the 
production of numerous volumes with settings that range over a wide 
area and with characters that are strong and brave and bold, usually 
much too strong and brave and bold. 

Clarence Buddington Kelland is a native of Michigan who has 
long lived. elsewhere. He is now a member of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee for Arizona, his adopted state. In his stories he is 
likely to locate his lumber camps in New England, where he once 

_lived, instead of in his native state, and he places many of his set- 
tings in that general section as well and in the far West. He is 
highly prolific and has been extremely popular. 

Harold Titus has staked out the Grand Traverse region as his 
own where he operates a cherry farm. Born there, he has continued 
to make the place his home. He has taken both forest and lake as 
his theme, and he has injected a messianic passion into his fictional 
plea for the conservation of wild life in Michigan that is worthy of 
respect. 

Finally, there is Stewart Edward White, born in Grand Rapids, 
who won his spurs as a fiction writer in describing life in the lumber 
camps in Michigan but who later made California his home, where 
he died a few years ago. He used many faraway places on the globe 
as his settings. Author of many novels and short stories, he main- 
tained a level of artistic excellence that is fairly high. He was on the 
whole perhaps the most competent writer of this particular type of 
fiction Michigan has produced. 

Far less numerous and far less popular, though in some instances 
of perhaps greater literary importance than the “red-blood” novelists, 
are the writers who may be said to belong to the “frustration school.” 
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They are the opposities in spirit of the biographers of heroes and 
he-men. 

As was true of the “red-blood” novelists, these writers were 
part of a larger movement. The novel of frustration was something 
of a minor world phenomenon, an expression of the sense of disillu- 
sion and despair that came upon many during the second and third 
decades of the century. Ernest Hemingway’s The Sun Also Rises 
belongs in this class; so does Theodore Dreiser's An American Trag- 
edy; and there are many others in American fiction and in the fiction 
of other countries. A few Michigan novelists joined this particular 
procession in world fiction, considering it more honorable to draw 
a jellyfish well than a he-man ill. 

One of the best of them was Harold Hunter Armstrong of Detroit, 
whose pen name was Henry G. Aikman. His novel called Zell is 
a notable piece of work of its kind, and his artistry is worthy of 
respect. Leonard Cline, author of God-Head, may also perhaps be 
fairly placed in this group. He gave promise of real distinction as a 
novelist and poet, but his untimely death cut short his career. Lee J. 
Smits, of Detroit but born in Constantine, was the author of a single 
novel, Spring Flight; he definitely belongs in the group by virtue of 
that book, which has so much distinction that it is a pity it remains 
the only one. The same is true of Godfrey Dell Eaton, whose single 
novel, Backfurrow, appeared in 1925. There was no second because 
Eaton died soon after his book came out. And Ann Pinchot of 
Muskegon, author of Hour Upon the Stage, is in some respects a 
member of the group. The group was not definite enough to have a 
group consciousness; the Michigan writers of this type were indi- 
viduals who by reason of temperament were swung into the orbit of 
a body of writers who yielded themselves to the expression of a world 
mood. Not one of these Michigan novelists of frustration won wide 
popularity. 

The novelists of frustration were of course realistic in their 
technique, but there were other realists who did not share in their 
preoccupation with the weakling or with the disintegration of char- 
acter or with defeat and disillusion. Quite a few Michigan novelists 
of fairly sanguine temperament and hopeful outlook attempted to 
portray the life they knew, doing so in the realistic spirit. 

One of the best known of them, Will Levington Comfort, whose 
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birthplace was Kalamazoo, was the author of a long list of novels and 
many short stories by virtue of which he almost belongs in the “red- 
blood” group; the romantic in Comfort was always tending to crowd 
out the realist, and increasingly so as he grew older. 

Lawrence H. Conrad, formerly of Ann Arbor, now living in New 
Jersey, deserves at least a sentence. Incidentally his wife and son 
are both graduates of Kalamazoo College. He is the author of a single 
novel, Temper, which gives a realistic picture of life in an automobile 
factory in Detroit. 

Donald Hamilton Haines, of Ann Arbor, contributed a few books 
to the realistic fiction of Michigan; but he has perhaps done his best 
work in the short story. 

Helen Hull, formerly of Lansing, won high distinction with sev- 
eral realistic novels, concerned largely with the problems of family 
life. She is a careful artist, highly competent, and she has won for 
herself an audience that is both fairly large and discriminating. 

Edwin Alden Jewell, formerly of Grand Rapids, staked out for 
himself, in one of his three novels at least, the Michigan summer 
“resort as his setting. His light touch would seem to be well suited 
to this theme, but he did not follow up his experiment in this or in 
any other type of fiction. 

John Hermann has done some notable work in the short story in 
portraying realistically the life on the Great Lakes. 

The late Florence E. McClinchey has portrayed Michigan’s Indi- 
ans of today in her novel, Joe Peat. 

Arthur Pound, formerly of Grand Rapids, then of Flint, and now 
of New York, has portrayed Michigan scenes and Michigan people 
in three novels, Once a Wilderness, Second Growth, and Hawk of 
Detroit. 

And Webb Waldron, of Ann Arbor, has used the Michigan scene 
to some extent in his novels, particularly in his Road to the World. 

Mildred Walker, author of Firewood, which won the Avery Hop- 
wood award in 1933, has given a realistic picture of life in the mining 
region of the Upper Peninsula. 

And David Cornel De Jong, formerly of Grand Rapids, author of 
Belly Fulla Straw and other books, has given a picture of the life of 
the immigrant in Michigan as seen by the immigrant himself. 

Then there are a few writers who belong to the state only by reason 
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of their Michigan nativity. Novelists of this type there have been 
during a considerable part of the state’s history. Two may be men- 
tioned who did their work in the setting of the twentieth century. 
Ring Lardner and Edna Ferber may be taken as representative of 
the group. 

Born in Niles and spending his boyhood there, Lardner early grav- 
itated toward Chicago, where he soon won distinction as a newspaper 
sports writer. Presently he broke into the magazine field with humor- 
ous and half-ironical studies of the typical American baseball “hero.” 
As soon as he could do so he broke away from the steady newspaper 
job, established his home on Long Island, and became a professional 
writer of all sorts of things, among them short stories. Lardner’s 
work is characterized by a distinctively American note, more American 
perhaps than even Mark Twain's; he could not possibly be mistaken 
for a writer from any other country; there is in every word and phrase 
the American idiom, and the American point of view is so truly 
represented that the total effect of Lardner’s work is that of some- 
thing which is as American as baseball itself. But all this has no 
reference to Michigan. Lardner’s work owes almost nothing to the 
fact of his having been born in this state; he could have written 
nearly every line of his drolleries even if he had never set foot on 
Michigan soil. 

The same thing can be said about the work of Edna Ferber. This 
distinguished short story writer, novelist, and playwright, who was 
born in Kalamazoo, left Michigan when she was still a baby. The 
state has had hardly any influence on her work. This is so true that 
when Miss Ferber set out to write a novel about Holland-Americans 
she did not lay the scene in Kalamazoo where she was born, although 
a considerable percentage of the people of this city are of Dutch 
descent; she placed her story in the setting of South Holland, Illinois. 
And in all her stories the Michigan influence, whenever it is present, 
is merely accidental. But Michigan can claim her because her cradle 
days were spent in this state. 

In fiction writing, as in living, the first hundred years are sure to 
be the hardest. Up until now the state we call home has not pro- 
duced a body of supremely great novelists during its more than a 
century of life, or even a single Thomas Mann or Leo Tolstoi or 
Theodore Dreiser. The same thing could, however, be said of many 
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other states, and all in all Michigan occupies an honorable place in 
the fiction of America. At the very least, it seems to me, it is whole- 
some for those of us who take an interest in the life of our state to 
become acquainted with this feature of the cultural side of our 
history. 

And there is always the chance that the long-awaited great 
American novel may some day be born here. Perhaps some boy or 
girl is in training at this moment to put Michigan on the nation’s 
fiction map tomorrow or next year. Perhaps even that future writer 
lives in Kalamazoo. Who knows! 





Philip Hone in Michigan 
Mentor L. Williams 


In His DIARY FOR May 26, 1847, Puitie Hone entered the following 
observations on a matter of considerable interest at the time: the 
refusal of Polk to sanction expenditures for river and harbor im- 
provements. 
I received yesterday a circular letter from the Hon. William A. Mosely, 
chairman of the corresponding committee of Buffalo, an estimable Whig 
member of Congress, inviting me to attend a great convention to be held 
at Chicago, Illinois, on the 5th of July. The object of the convention is 
to put forward the claims upon the government of the enterprising citi- 
zens of the great western lake country, and consequently to rebuke the 
contumelious treatment they have received from the person who has, 
accidentally, obtained the power to defeat the wise and constitutional 
measures adopted by the people’s representatives. I have replied to Mr. 
Mosely’s letter, accepting the invitation of the committee, and promising 
to be at Chicago on the 5th of July, my health permitting. This fits in 
well. I have been making arrangements to go early next month to Lake 
Michigan, Green Bay, and Chicago; and here is an additional inducement. 
Hone was speculating in Wisconsin lands, and he wanted to see 
what the West had to offer one who hoped to profit through the 
medium of unearned increment. Early in June he and his daughter, 
Margaret, set out for the West by way of Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. After a visit with Nicholas Longworth in Cincinnati 
and with Henry Clay at Ashland, they arrived at St. Louis on June 
30. On the evening of July 4 they reached Chicago where they 
found difficulty getting rooms. A Cincinnati friend managed to get 
the host of the Sherman House to evict some less worthy personage 
and the Hones were saved the indignity of sleeping on a floor along 
with some three or four thousand other luckless delegates to the 
Northwestern River and Harbor Convention. The business of the 
convention over, father and daughter boarded the steamer St. Louis 
bound for Mackinac and Sault Ste. Marie on a picnic excursion. 
They left the party of merrymakers at Sheboygan,! however, and 


1The Illinois-Wisconsin part of the trip has been edited and reprinted by 
Paul M. Angle in the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, 38:277- 
94 (September, 1945). 
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traveled wretchedly over swamp and corduroy road to see land hold- 
ings at Fond-du-Lac. After spending six days on the rough Wis- 
consin frontier, they took catch-as-catch-can passage on the A. D. 
Patchin for Mackinac which they reached the morning of July 15. 

Hone’s diary entries, many of which have never been printed, 
furnish interesting sidelights on both the mode of traveling and the 
attitude of tenderfoot easterners toward the uncouth West. On the 
whole, the Hones bore up well though not without considerable 
grumbling. The heat was often unbearably hot; the food was im- 
properly prepared most of the time. For a man of sixty it is little 
wonder that his health suffered and his patience sometimes cracked 
under the strain. The journal can best speak for itself, however. 
The language is vigorous; the sentiments are entertaining.” 


Mackinaw, Thursday, July 15. . . . after a good breakfast at the 
Mission House of white fish and wild pigeons, strolled up to the fort, 
situated on an eminence which overlooks the old French town of Mich- 
ilimackinac (they have destroyed the euphony of this name of many 
letters by calling it Mackinaw against which I protest). We were re- 
‘ceived politely by Captain Gage, the commander of the garrison, from 
whose quarters we had a fine view of the two Mediterranean seas, Huron 
and Michigan. . . . [After the wallk they boarded the Detroit for Sault 
Ste. Marie. ] 

Sault Ste. Marie, Friday, July 16. We arrived here last night at % 
past nine o'clock. Our voyage from Mackinaw, 90 miles, on the Detroit, 
was pleasant. The whole of this great outlet of Lake Superior is studded 
with islands; the enumeration varies from ten to twenty-two thousands, 
of all shapes and sizes, from that of a venison dish, to a German princi- 
pality, some covered with wild pine forests, and others formed of rude 
precipitous rocks, causing sudden changes and picturesque views. 

The two taverns in this far famed Hamlet of the North were so 
crowded that we could not find “where to lay our heads.” The best 
lodgings Margaret could obtain were on the floor in a room with three 
women, but she was considerately informed that they were not all to 
sleep in one bed. This would not do, so we had the baggage returned to 
the boat, where we took up lodgings for the night. 

And here a most serious and alarming difficulty occurred. My dressing 
case was missing, containing this journal, Chow could the world ever 
have been compensated for its loss?}) many papers of consequence, all my 
dressing apparatus, a pacquet of $500 entrusted to my care by a mer- 
chant of Sheboygan, and some money of my own. I spent half the night 


2The following material is reproduced through the courtesy of the New 
York Historical Society, New York. 
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in searching for this valuable package, ransacked taverns, disturbed the 
lodgers, went to and fro between the boat and the tavern, half a dozen 
times, ancle [sic] deep in dust, sought out the driver of the baggage cart, 
and began to dispair [sic], when to my great joy it was found by two 
boys, on the wharf, where it had been left by the careless porter. 

On Lake Huron, Saturday, July 17. It is well to have it to say that we 
have been to the Sault Ste. Marie, but in my opinion “le jeu ne vaut pa 
[sic] la chandelle.” The rapids are fine, and acquire importance from being 
the outlet of the great Lake of the North, but they are not equal to those 
of our Niagara River, and there is a sort of aboriginal character about 
the town, which would be interesting were it not obscured by modern 
improvements. Some remains of Indians are to be seen, their wigwams, 
and sundry Indian (or Injun as one sign spells it) curiosities, the sale 
of which is the principal support of the shopkeepers. 

After breakfast yesterday, Margaret and I accompanied by Mr. Green, 
a gentleman of Detroit, and Mr. Cary, former member of Congress from 
Batavia, N. Y., crossed in a small boat to the British side, to fish for trout 
in the rapids. I trudged over sharp stones, broke through tangled bushes, 
and waded in water, and not a fish was taken by the party. On our 
return, when half accross [sic], the boy who rowed the boat was unable 
to stem the wind and current and we were forced to return to the station 
house of the Hudson’s Bay Company, where Mr. Ballantine, the agent, 
in the kindest manner furnished us with a capital boat, and with four 
stout voyageurs, and himself to steer, brought us accross [sic] the river, 
at the foot of the rapids, and landed us in safety. 

Our misfortunes were not yet ended. We were dining at the St. Ma- 
rie’s Hotel, when news was brought that the steam-boat with all our 
baggage on board, had started fifteen minutes before her time. We rushed 
down to the wharf, made signals to her, when to our great joy she laid 
by. We put off in a small boat, had like to have been run down, were 
hauled on board, at the risk of our lives, and thus ends the adventures 
of Sault Ste. Marie. We are now on Lake Huron, steaming down to 
Detroit, almost home, only about 1200 miles to go. 

Detroit, Monday, July 19th. There are few points of interest on 
Lake Huron. We passed Presque-Isle in the night without stopping. 
Thunder-Bay, where we laid two hours to take in a lading of salted, 
white fish, and permit a gang of rowdy fisherman [sic] to come on board, 
and get drunk, is a rough-looking Hamlet, belonging to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, a sort of public aviary for scare-crows. At the entrance of St. 
Clair River, 75 miles, above Detroit, is Fort Gratiot and Port Huron, 
pretty places, handsomely situated; here also is a lighthouse. On the 
british [sic] side of the straits is Port Sarnia, so near the American shore, 
that in time of war there might be an interchange of balls, less harmoni- 
ous than such amusements ought to be between near neighbors. The 
river enters Lake St. Clair thirty five miles below, from thence the 
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distance is about forty miles, making the whole distance from Mackinaw, 
325 miles. 

Detroit is a busy, active city of twelve or fifteen thousand inhabi- 
tants, with wide streets, handsome shops, and plenty of fine churches.’ 
We arrived last evening at six o’clock the hottest day and night we have 
yet experienced and I stewed away the night at the National Hotel. 

I called this morning and saw Mr. George C. Bates with whom I had 
business to transact. He called upon us after dinner (which means two 
o’clock) in a carriage, and took us to see the notables of Detroit, the most 
prominent of which is the new fort, three or four miles below the city, 
a noble work, on which the Government is expending half a million 
of dollars. The view from the ramparts is enchanting.* 

Near this spot are the remains of the works in the surrender of which 
by the imbecility or treachery of poor old Hull the American arms were 
disgraced and the british [sic] saved from the certain defeat of a rash 
undertaking.5 

Mr. Bates pointed out the pleasant habitations of many respectable 
people, among others that of the brief-witted Michigan senator, Gov. 
Cass, who owns 1300 acres of land almost in the heart of this thriving 
city.6 

One is struck with the incongruous mixture of the antiquarian remains 
of aborigines and French constructions, and the neat, tasteful habitations 
’ of modern refinement. Having finished my business, and seen the sights, 


we packed up suddenly, and embarked on the blue waters of Lake Erie, 
at eight o'clock in the evening, on board the steamer Cleveland, for our 
own state of New York. 


8The preceding sentence was printed in Bayard Tuckerman’s edition of 
Hone’s Diary (New York, 1910). 

4Horace Greeley complained bitterly against this expenditure in a letter to 
the New York Tribune a month earlier. 

5An opinion voiced by nearly every traveler to this region in that era. 

6Like other Whigs attending the River and Harbor Convention, Hone had 
been incensed at Cass’ failure to support the aims of western (and Whig) 
promoters. Hone, however, never had been able to stomach Cass either as a 
senator or as a diplomat (to France). 





Michigan’s Contribution to the Development 
of the Diesel Engine Industry 


James R. Irwin 


MicuHIcGAn’s ROLE IN THE DEVELOPMENT of the automobile industry 
is one of the brightest chapters in all of America’s complex industrial 
history. After putting America on wheels, Michigan, and especially, 
Detroit, served in the time of the nation’s greatest peril during World 
War II as “The Arsenal of Democracy.” 

In all of this proud history, however, the major emphasis has 
always been upon the automobile and its allied arts and crafts. In 
fact, there were many persons who felt that Michigan was so much 
a one-industry dominated state that it would never be able to shift 
from the manufacture of automobiles to airplanes and other war 
materiel. The engineering and manufacturing genius inherent in 
the Wolverine State successfully made the transition and the entire 
world now knows that Michigan’s industrial “know-how” can be 
adapted to almost any type of production. 

The more romantic part of Michigan’s industrial history still con- 
tinues to center around the automobile and particularly about its 
so-called heart, the gasoline engine. In its half-century of existence, 
the gasoline-powered motor car has progressed from the state of 
public hostility and the small boy’s cry of “get a horse” to the point 
where today our entire economy depends upon it. Obviously, the 
gasoline engine has received the major share of all attention dealing 
with the automotive industry. 

There is, however, another chapter of Detroit and Michigan his- 
tory that revolves around the first cousin of the gasoline engine, 
namely, the Diesel engine. Although the development and manu- 
facture of this engine in Michigan has only taken place during the 
past two decades, the progress the Diesel engine industry has made 
has been made truly remarkable. The Diesel engine has quietly 
gone about the task of competing with the gasoline engine-so that 
today thousands of Michigan residents earn their livelihood in ac- 
tivities relating to it. 
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Despite its unusual progress, however, much of the general public 
remains totally ignorant of the existence of a Diesel engine industry 
in Michigan. Part of this condition may be due to the fact that 
there is no well-known American name associated with this source 
of power. Since the name “Diesel” comes from its German inventor, 
Rudolf Diesel, it has never had the magic touch of such a name as 
Olds, Ford, Dodge, Buick, Chrysler, or Chevrolet. 

Yet thousands of Michiganders come in daily contact with the 
Diesel engine and have a large part of their economic activities 
influenced by it. They ride to and from work on busses and enter, 
leave, and travel about the state on busses and trains powered by 
Diesels; they work in buildings whose air conditioning units are 
Diesel powered; they eat food brought into Michigan by Diesels; in 
fact, their lives cross the path of Diesel power numerous times each 
day. 

Despite this if you ask the average Michigan resident if he knows 
what a Diesel engine is or how it operates he will undoubtedly look 
amazed and admit he has never even seen one. It is a matter of actual 
record that many people who are employed in Diesel engine manu- 
facture do not understand how it works. They simply cannot com- 
prehend that an engine can produce power without spark plugs and 
that it can run on fuel oil instead of gasoline. 

The lack of comprehension about the Diesel engine is due, per- 
haps, to its large size and to the fact that it has been used in rela- 
tively nonglamorous installations, such as power plants, tractors, 
sawmills, ice plants, and oil wells, which, while vitally necessary, 
have failed to stir the public’s imagination. Seemingly oblivious to 
the lack of publicity, the Diesel engine industry in Michigan has 
continued to produce thousands of units yearly and to contribute 
consistently to the progress of the industrial “know-how” that serves 
America and Michigan so well. The story of that contribution from 
its earliest beginnings in Germany to its greatest development in 
Michigan shall be the main purpose of this paper. 

Dr. Rudolf Diesel was a young German scientist, who, after study- 
ing the methods of obtaining power from coal and other fuels that 
prevailed in the latter part of the nineteenth century, became dissatis- 
fied with the efficiencies that the steam and gasoline engines devel- 
oped. He wanted to produce an engine that would convert more of 
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the energy stored up in fuel into work. He sought for a better engine, 
one that employed a method of firing fuel by means of the heat 
generated by high compression of air in a cylinder. 

While an engineering student at the Munich Technical College, 
Diesel had studied thermodynamics under the famous refrigeration 
pioneer, von Linde, who was the first man to liquefy air. Listening 
to Carl von Linde’s description of the low efficiency of the steam 
engine, Diesel determined to develop a better engine. His work with 
the refrigeration expert continually impressed him with the way in 
which air heats when compressed. Everyone who has used a spray 
gun on insects knows how this principle works. As the vigor of 
spraying mounts, the barrel of the gun becomes hot. Compressing 
air to force out fuel makes the heat. 

Why not use this principle, Diesel reasoned, and compress air so 
far that it would become hot enough to ignite a spray of fuel? This 
ignition could then be used to force a piston up and down which, 
when attached to a crankshaft, could be used to perform work. 
Accomplish this feat in the cylinders of an engine, and there would 
be no need for the coils, spark plugs, and ignition systems of gas and 
gasoline engines. 

After several years of experimentation, he obtained a patent for 
his first engine in 1892. Using powdered coal as fuel, the engine 
exploded when started and nearly took Dr. Diesel’s life. The wrecked 
engine was only a temporary disappointment; five more years of 
painstaking effort brought about the first commercially successful 
engine in 1897, a twenty-horsepower engine with a speed of 170 
revolutions a minute and a displacement of 1,256 cubic inches. 

It was in the United States, however, that the Diesel engine got 
its real commercial start. Michigan was not the place because at 
that time the state was too busy developing the gasoline engine in 
the earliest automobiles to be much concerned with foreign-type 
power plants. 

However, word of the new type of engine spread rapidly and in 
1898 Adolphus Busch, St. Louis brewer, visited Dr. Diesel in Ger- 
many and bought the manufacturing and patent rights for the new 
engine. The first Diesel ever used commercially was installed in the 
Anheuser-Busch brewery in St. Louis in 1898. A sixty-horsepower, 
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two-cylinder engine it proved to be too ponderous in size to be of 
much practical value. 

From the beginning of the twentieth century, the story of the Diesel 
engine has been one of constant refinement and decreased weight 
as American engineering ingenuity successfully adapted the Euro- 
pean design to fit present day industrial needs. 

The first all-American engines were placed on exhibition at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis in 1903. Designed by 
James D. McPherson, these first engines were built by the British- 
American Manufacturing Company at Providence, Rhode Island. 

It was not until after World War I that Michigan began to take an 
interest in Diesel engine design and manufacture and to apply the 
state’s industrial “know-how” gained from the automobile field. 

To the General Motors Corporation and especially to Charles F. 
Kettering, formerly General Motors vice-president and directing head 
of the General Motors Research Laboratories and now a General 
Motors engineering consultant, and to his associates, must go much 
of the credit for perfecting the development of the two-cycle, blower- 
fed engine which greatly reduced the weight and size of Diesel 
engines. This weight reduction made possible the adaptation of the 
Diesel to thousands of new installations and paved the way for the 
Diesel engine industry in Michigan. 

Always interested in new engineering ideas, “Boss Ket” had in- 
stalled two Diesels in his yacht, the Olive K, after World War I. 
From this experience he learned two things, namely, that the pon- 
derous size of the Diesel restricted its use in many installations and 
that the system of injecting fuel in the Diesel engine as it then 
existed needed to be improved. 

The problem of size he solved by perfecting a relatively small bore- 
and-stroke engine of much lighter weight. The problem of fuel 
injection which held the Diesel back in its development as compared 
to gasoline engines he also solved after much experimentation. 

Kettering went to work on the injector problem and by 1928 had 
evolved the device known today as the “Winton unit injector.” This 
is a metal tube mounted upon the head of each cylinder of the Diesel 
engine, literally a cylinder on top of a cylinder. A piston works in 
this tiny cylinder, injecting fuel with sufficient pressure into the big 
cylinder of the engine. A system of cams and rocker arms controls 
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the movement of the piston in the injector. This piston is designed 
so that by rotation the amount of oil injected into the cylinder is 
accurately controlled. By employing a separate fuel-injection pump 
for each cylinder, smooth, dependable performance is obtained. 

The development of this new type of injector prompted General 
Motors to enter the Diesel engine manufacturing field. The corpora- 
tion decided to keep its developmental work in the General Motors 
Research Laboratories in Detroit and to begin its manufacture of the 
engines in a plant already established for that purpose. Therefore, 
General Motors purchased the properties of the Winton Engine 
Company in Cleveland, Ohio, which had been one of the pioneers 
in this industry. General Motors began the manufacture of Diesels 
and in 1933 two of these Detroit-designed, Cleveland-built engines 
were installed in the General Motors building at the Century of 
Progress Exposition in Chicago. The two engines were eight-cylinder 
installations developing 600 horsepower. They were used to operate 
the electric power plant that supplied part of the current used in the 
General Motors building to assemble Chevrolet cars on a regular 
production line. 

Mr. Ralph Budd, president of the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Railroad, observed the operation of these two Diesel engines. 
Shortly afterwards, he selected this type of engine to power a new 
streamlined train which his railroad had previously decided to 
introduce. 

America’s first Diesel electric-powered streamlined train, consisting 
of three cars powered by 600-horsepower General Motors Diesels, was 
christened the “Pioneer Zephyr” on April 18, 1934. It then made a 
coast-to-coast tour covering 16,000 miles with exhibition appearances 
in 182 cities. 

This original Burlington Zephyr, powered by Diesel engines di- 
rectly connected to electric generators, marked the inception of 
Diesel-powered railroad equipment in America. Soon the Diesel en- 
gine was applied to main-line passenger trains, freight trains, and 
various types of railroad switchers. To the passengers of the railroads, 
the Diesel trains have meant speedier travel in comfortable, air-condi- 
tioned cars. To the railroads, the Diesel has meant lower operating 
costs, high fuel savings, and less time in the roundhouse. Schedules 
never before attempted have been made possible. To cities and land 
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owners along the right of way, the Diesel has meant freedom from 
smoke and cinders, with resulting cleanliness. Truly, a new era in 
railroad transportation had arrived. 

Just prior to the use of Diesels in railroad operations, this engine 
had created aviation history through another Michigan industrial 
application. In 1931, a Ford Motor Company tri-motored airplane 
powered by a Packard Motor Car Company Diesel engine had been 
flown successfully. This was the first time any other member of 
Michigan’s automotive family than General Motors had entered the 
Diesel engine field. 

Although the successful installation of a Diesel in a Ford airplane 
showed another great use for the engine, neither Ford nor Packard 
carried this pioneering activity to any great future development. The 
Ford Company at this time was about to begin manufacture of its 
fan.ous V-8 engine and consequently probably put aside any thought 
of Diesel engine manufacture. The Packard Motor Car Company did 
continue to manufacture Diesels for several years but never concen- 
trated on them the way General Motors did so that it never seriously 
challenged General Motors’ leadership in this field. 

General Motors, however, also failed to follow through in regard 
to the inherent possibilities of Diesel engines in airplanes and the 
lead in this field went back to Germany, the original home of the 
engine. Practically all of the flying accomplished with Diesels, both 
prior to and during World War II, was made possible by German 
power plants. 

In 1939, thousands of 600- and 700-horsepower Junkers Jumo 205 
Diesels were built on a mass-production basis for the long-range 
bombing, patrol, and freight carrying planes of the German air force. 
These planes were used extensively throughout World War II by 
the Germans with telling effect. Today, however, with the develop- 
ment of jet propulsion type engines it appears that both gasoline and 
Diesel powered planes will be outmoded. 

It was to be in the automotive field, ironically enough, that the 
Diesel was to have its most spectacular success next to its use on the 
railroads. Neglected by most of the major motor car manufacturers, 
except General Motors, several independent manufacturers including 
the Cummins Engine Company of Indiana entered the field and 
began making Diesel engines for automobiles and especially trucks. 
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Although it has been estimated that mass production of Diesel 
engines for use as standard equipment for America’s leading pas- 
senger cars would cost but 10 per cent more than the manufacture 
of the gasoline engines now used, it will still take time for the Diesel 
to replace the gasoline engine in the average family motor car, if, 
indeed, such a replacement ever takes place. 

One of the primary reasons for the failure to apply the Diesel en- 
gine to motor cars was that when this experiment was first tried in the 
early thirties, the Diesels of that period were limited by certain short- 
comings, since overcome by manufacturers. A Diesel engine in the 
early thirties was, in general, many times as heavy as a gasoline 
engine of equivalent horsepower, with slow-turning crankshaft and 
large bore and stroke. It was difficult to start and sluggish in response. 
Diesels were then notorious for their smoke and smell and rough 
operation caused by the low-grade fuel in use. Furthermore, Diesel 
fuels were not widely distributed and were nonuniform in quality. 

Then General Motors entered the field of Diesel engine manu- 
facture in Michigan on a large scale production basis and gradually 
this picture changed. After having pioneered in the solution of the 
injector problem and having achieved success with lighter engines 
in the streamlined railroad trains of the early thirties, General Motors 
decided in June, 1935, to enter the small Diesel field. 

In 1935, after making surveys of available markets which showed 
that a lighter Diesel engine was needed, General Motors transferred 
its activities in this field from the general research laboratories to the 
Cadillac Motor Car Division in Detroit. Although it was still engaged 
primarily in Diesel engine research, the company decided in 1937 that 
the demand for a light Diesel engine was now great enough to warrant 
the construction of a separate plant for this purpose. 

Accordingly in March, 1937, land was purchased by General Mo- 
tors on Outer Drive just off Plymouth Road along the right of way 
of the Pere Marquette Railroad. The buildings were completed, ma- 
chinery was purchased and installed, the basic personnel organization 
completed, and the fabrication of parts begun in time for the first 
engine to come off the line in March, 1938. 

This newest division of the General Motors Corporation was right- 
fully called the Detroit Diesel Engine Division. Its general man- 
ager, William Crowe, a University of Detroit engineering graduate, 
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was charged with the responsibility of making Detroit and Michigan 
a power in the field of Diesel engine manufacture, a responsibility 
that Mr. Crowe is still performing today. 

The Detroit Diesel physical properties in 1938 consisted of one 
building with a daily production capacity of fifteen to twenty engines. 
From that early beginning the number of completed engines has 
grown steadily until today more than 250,000 Detroit-manufactured 
Diesels have left the Outer Drive plant. 

As new customers were established and schedules set, it became 
apparent to other Michigan industrial manufacturers and users that 
a new force had arrived in the Michigan automotive field. These 
first Detroit Diesels were proving highly effective. They gave steady 
performance at low maintenance costs under constant operating con- 
ditions. Soon the General Motors Truck and Coach Division in 
Pontiac began contracting for Diesels to be placed in bus and truck 
units it manufactured. 

The Gray Marine Engine Company in Algonac began taking 
Detroit Diesels and converting them for marine uses. The Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company began using Detroit Diesels as 
the source of power for moving graders, tractors, and other prime 
movers for contracting firms throughout America. 

Early in 1940 through lend-lease arrangements, the British-de- 
veloped Valentine tank was powered by Detroit Diesel engines. A 
twin six-cylinder engine was developed for medium tanks and the 
impact of war thinking on business was reflected primarily in the 
increased schedules to Detroit Diesel. 

During this period, the sales of the Diesel manufactured in 
Michigan were not phenomenal but represented a steady growth, 
so that by December, 1941, the Detroit Diesel Engine Division had 
built and sold 18,147 series 71 engines, representing over 2,000,000 
horsepower. These engines were installed in trucks, busses, ice 
plants, air-conditioning units, sawmills, feedmills, cranes, shovels, 
tractors, pleasure boats and fishing craft, mines, rock-crushing plants, 
quarries, irrigation pumps, oil wells, cotton gins, and were used for 
other purposes too numerous to mention. 

It is interesting to note that in 1937 a total of 2,025,500 horse- 
power was turned out in the United States in Diesel engine manu- 
facture. This figure did not include any horsepower then made in 
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Michigan but represented Diesel engine horsepower made outside 
this state. In four short years, from 1938 to 1941, one Michigan 
plant alone had manufactured 2,000,000 horsepower or the equiva- 
lent of the entire country’s production for 1937. This tremendous 
manufacturing record was an outstanding tribute to the industrial 
manufacturing genius inherent within this state and probably could 
not have been accomplished anywhere else but in Detroit, the heart 
of America’s industrial productivity. 

Another important consideration is the fact that the original design 
of the Detroit Diesel engine developed by Mr. Kettering and his 
associates proved to be so efficient and trouble-free and so well 
adapted for mass production that when the Japanese attacked at 
Pearl Harbor and the call went out for efficient, reliable, economical 
power for tanks, landing craft and generating sets, the Army and 
Navy accepted the General Motors series 71 engine without change 
in the basic design. 

In a surprisingly short time after December 7, 1941, the United 
States Army and Navy created and manned the largest and best 
trained military force the world has ever known. These fighting men 
had to be supplied with an astounding number of arms, munitions, 
tools, planes, tanks, guns and ships. American ingenuity met the 
challenge. The administrative and productive “know-how” that had 
made the American standard of living the envy of the world turned to 
the task of equipping this greatly augmented Army and Navy. 

Essentially, what the Army-Navy Munitions Board Assignment 
Committee told the Detroit Diesel Engine Division was this: “We 
like your engine just as it is and have many uses for it. All you will 
have to do is to make ten times as many as you have been making.” 

To accomplish this gigantic task required some doing. Whereas 
in 1941 the Detroit Diesel Engine Division employed approximately 
1500 persons, it was to expand its personnel to more than 8,000 em- 
ployees by 1944. Increased equipment needed to manufacture more 
engines necessitated the building of several new additions to the 
plant. Departments worked two shifts and then three shifts. 

It was at this time that an interesting thing took place. The auto- 
mobile industry was suddenly forced to stop the manufacture of its 
primary product, gasoline engines and automobiles, and was asked 
to concentrate on new and more difficult tasks such as airplanes, 
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tanks, guns, and other weapons of war. The Diesel engine industry, 
however, which had only begun three short years before in terms of 
actual manufacture, was not called upon to convert at all. It was 
simply asked to make more of the same thing and to keep its basic 
design. Here was irony, indeed, for the little brother of the gasoline 
engine was soon to come to the former’s aid. The increased demand 
for Diesels required expansion at a time when automobile divisions of 
General Motors were reducing personnel while they were converting 
to war production. Several major Diesel engine parts, such as cylin- 
ders and pistons, were sub-contracted to Pontiac, Delco, and Buick. 
This was work of an automotive nature, since both gasoline and 
Diesel engines are constructed on basically the same parts. It pro- 
vided much needed work in the automobile factories and tided them 
over until they could begin other war manufacture. However, the 
demand for Diesels on the part of the Army and Navy was so great 
throughout the war that this subcontracting became a permanent pol- 
icy until the cessation of hostilities. At that time the automobile divi- 
sions of General Motors returned this parts manufacture to the 
Detroit Diesel Engine Division and went back again to their original 
task of making cars. 

No one could foresee in 1941 the many war uses to which the 
General Motors series 71 Diesel engine would be put or how many 
would be needed by the armed forces. Whereas General Motors had 
made approximately 4,500 series 71 engines yearly in the four years 
prior to Pearl Harbor, it turned out about 45,000 engines per year 
for the four years after Pearl Harbor. Actually, during the height of 
war production, the 8,000 employees of the Detroit Diesel Engine 
Division assembled 4,000 engines in one month, almost as many as it 
had previously fabricated in any given year of the four years of its 
existence. 

Between December 1, 1941, and November 22, 1945, the Detroit 
Diesel Engine Division manufactured over 182,000 engines, repre- 
senting nearly 33,000,000 horsepower. This figure for one Michigan 
industrial plant should be compared with the total amount of horse- 
power produced by the entire Diesel engine industry in America 
from 1898 to 1939. In that forty-one year period several Diesel 
engine builders had produced only 15,000,000 horsepower. In one 
short four-year period, a single Michigan manufacturer alone had 
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more than doubled the horsepower of more than forty years of engine 
building. Certainly this was an outstanding industrial record. 

Aside from the few which were supplied to essential civilian users, 
these 182,000 General Motors series 71 Diesel engines were furnished 
to the Army and Navy and served on all war fronts in many different 
capacities. They powered tanks, tank destroyers, destroyers, tractors, 
and the famous bull-dozers. ‘They propelled landing boats of many 
types, from the small personnel-carrying LCP up through the range of 
tank lighters to the famous LCI boats. These landing craft using 
this power alone ranged all the oceans of the world and participated in 
every major invasion from North Africa to the Philippines. 

As auxiliary generator sets, they served the Army in the battle zones 
wherever electric power was needed. They were sent to America’s 
allies to power prime movers. On the home front they powered 
trucks to keep war materials moving on schedule, busses to provide 
reliable transportation service, shovels and dirt moving machinery, 
and fire pumps to safeguard vital war plants. 

In the initial stages of war production, top priority was given tank 
engines and their component parts. This placed the emphasis on 
the production of Detroit Diesel’s model 6046, twin six-cylinder tank 
engine units designed for use in M3 and M4 medium tanks and M10 
tank destroyers. Nearly 46,000 model 6-71 engines were produced 
for these medium tanks and tank destroyers. 

Even as the Army was getting these land battleships in large 
quantity, it became apparent that the Navy was going to need in- 
vasion craft to successfully take enemy held islands and coastlines. 
Therefore, as the Germans were pushed back in North Africa, the 
most important item in global strategy became the landing boat 
program for the Navy. 

Again Detroit Diesel was called upon by the country to play a 
leading role in this manufacture. More than 50,000 General Motors 
Diesels were furnished to the Gray Marine Motor Company, which 
equipped them for marine propulsion for the most powerful navy in 
the world. In addition, Detroit Diesel furnished direct to the Navy 
over 30,000 additional six-cylinder engines for landing craft, of which 
over 11,000 six-cylinder engines were used to power the famous LCI 
(L) boats which were used in the vanguard of all the major invasions. 

Michigan ingenuity was again called upon to rise to the occasion. 
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At the suggestion of the officials of the Navy’s Bureau of Ships, a 
method of combining Diesel engines so as to propel twin screws of 
various types of naval craft was sought. Eventually, Detroit Diesel 
engineers devised a method of combining four of the six-cylinder 
engines in a system that enabled them to power twin propellers at 
the same time. Again, if one or more of the engines should fail 
while in operation the remaining ones of the four, which became 
known as the “Quad” could continue to function and keep the vessel 
moving. This was of tremendous advantage in landing operations 
where often one motor might be shot out but the other three kept 
functioning to pull the landing craft back from the beach to the 
mother ships for other trips to the invaded islands. 

This multiple engine hookup proved so practicable that more than 
a thousand landing craft went into service equipped with these unique 
power plants. 

The tractor program was also recognized as one of the most im- 
portant from the early beginnings of World War II. Over 20,000 
Detroit Diesel engines went to the AllisChalmers Manufacturing 
Company for use in their sturdy crawler type tractors. 

Individual Detroit Diesel engines compiled outstanding war rec- 
ords in and of themselves. Some of the reports brought back to 
Michigan astounded even the engines’ designers and builders. For 
example, Detroit Diesel has on file the authenticated record of a 
Diesel that was sunk aboard a landing craft in the South Pacific. 
Remaining submerged for over forty-eight hours, this particular en- 
gine was raised, wiped dry, refilled with fuel oil, and immediately 
started again, giving several thousand hours of efficient operation. 

Records of engines that ran from three to four thousand hours 
continuously before being shut off for even minor repairs are not 
uncommon. Certainly these are outstanding testimonials to Mich- 
igan engineering abilities. 

It is well known that in its amphibian aspect, World War II was 
entirely different from any preceding conflict of importance. Myriads 
of small craft were jammed ashore on dozens of beaches, thousands 
of miles apart in both hemispheres, and disgorged from jaw-like bows 
the divisions and material which brought eventual victory. The off- 
shore roar of engines was truly a song of Diesel power. Where 
Hitler tried unsuccessfully to turn an American invention, the 
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airplane, into America’s doom, we in truth, converted a German in- 
vention, the Diesel engine, into a force that helped immeasurably to 
crumble “Fortress Europe” and Hitler's ally, the Japanese. 

If the story of all of the war-useful General Motors series 71 
Diesel engines could be told, it would astound the reader. It would 
include sagas of tank rushes across Africa, Italy, France, Germany, 
Russia, and on many Pacific islands. It would include accounts of the 
operation of generator sets, sometimes without attention, from twelve 
to twenty-four hours daily from the Aleutian Islands to mid-Europe 
in supply stations, barracks, and hospitals. It would include tales of 
Allis-Chalmers track-type bulldozers operating under fire to level off 
South Sea jungles and make airfields where none had been before. 
It would include records of a host of other applications to cranes, 
shovels, air-compressors, lighthouses, and pumps in which these 
Diesel engines in two, three, four and six-cylinder units gave their 
full measure of service. 

While the major share of Michigan’s contribution to this outstand- 
ing record of Diesel engine war service rightfully goes to Detroit, it 
must be remembered that several other Michigan cities also partici- 
pated in the success of this internal type combustion engine. 

The part that the Gray Marine Motor Company at Algonac played 
in converting these engines to use in Navy craft of various kinds has 
already been mentioned. Pontiac played an outstanding part in manu- 
facturing of various parts of the engine which were then sent to De- 
troit for final assembly. Lansing played a part in the making of Die- 
sels with the Hill Diesel Engine Corporation producing approximately 
seven thousand two, four, and six-cylinder units directly for the 
Armed Services. 

Flint made an outstanding contribution to the Navy’s use of Diesel 
engines. After the engines were built and installed on Navy vessels 
it naturally took highly skilled and trained personnel to keep them 
functioning properly. Thus, it was necessary to establish schools of 
Diesel instruction at Navy installations. Schools for this purpose 
were established at the Navy Pier, Chicago, and at South Richmond, 
Virginia, among other places. ‘The course of instruction followed in 
these schools was prepared at General Motors Institute at Flint, and 
instructors, who were petty officers of the Navy, were trained there. 

Next to Detroit, however, the greatest contribution to the Diesel 
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engine industry during World War II in Michigan was probably 
that made at Grand Rapids. Because all of the available space at the 
Detroit Diese] Engine Division’s plant was needed for the fabrication 
and assembly of the finished engines, it was decided in 1944 to move 
the manufacture of the injectors from Detroit. General Motors con- 
sequently purchased a plant in Grand Rapids and named it the Diesel 
Equipment Division. This division was charged with the responsi- 
bility of completely manufacturing all injectors of the type Mr. Ket- 
tering had developed back in 1928. 

The manufacture of these highly machined precision parts is one 
requiring skilled workmanship of the highest type. Women excel 
at this type of industrial work, a portion of which must be done 
under magnifying glasses inasmuch as the tolerances in the injectors 
reach a limit of 1/10,000th of an inch. 

Thus, by transferring the manufacture of injectors and other 
Diesel equipment to Grand Rapids another industry was begun in 
another important area of Michigan. This not only was healthy for 
the state’s basic economy but also freed the Detroit plant from an 
- operation that sometimes interfered with assembly, storage, and 
shipment of finished engines. By shifting this portion of engine 
manufacture, General Motors Corporation expanded its own resources 
and further decentralized its manufacturing operations, which has 
been a part of its fundamental organizational policy for several years. 

Thus, Detroit, Pontiac, Algonac, Lansing, Flint, and Grand Rap- 
ids, all contributed to the development of the Diesel engine industry 
in Michigan, a development that reached its highest point during 
the turbulent days of World War II. 

Following the cessation of hostilities the Diese] engine industry in 
Michigan was in a most enviable position. Having manufactured 
the same basic engine both prior to and during the war, there was 
no need for reconversion. Thus, manufacture continued unabated 
although, naturally, at a somewhat slower pace, since there was no 
longer the need for so many engines. However, the Diesel engine’s 
terrific war record had demonstrated the untold possibilities of this 
type of internal-combustion engine for the immediate future. Thou- 
sands of servicemen had made its acquaintance and thousands of 
new civilian buyers were thus made upon their discharge. 

Orders for thousands of these units poured into Detroit and Grand 
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Rapids as the automotive plants returned to car manufacture. The 
need for Diesels in busses and trucks created great demand for this 
engine. The Detroit Street Railway placed an order with General 
Motors for several hundred large passenger type coaches powered with 
Diesel engines. These were placed in immediate service upon delivery 
and have given Detroiters thousands of miles of economical transporta- 
tion with a minimum of maintenance and a maximum of performance. 
The various divisions of the Greyhound Coach lines also took de- 
livery on dozens of new coaches equipped with Diesel engines. These 
are used on hundreds of runs to various destinations within and 
without Michigan. 

Another step in Diesel progress was taken in August, 1946, when 
the Pere Marquette Railroad put its new streamlined trains into serv- 
ice on the Grand Rapids-Detroit run. This streamliner was the first 
placed in service in the United States fololwing World War II. It 
was the first Diesel-electric locomotive in Michigan. 

Since that time, the Michigan Central Railroad has Dieselized 
many of its crack trains. These include the “Mercury” running be- 
tween Detroit and Chicago. Although the large Diesels in these 
streamliners are made by General Motors at LaGrange, Illinois, the 
smaller Diesel engines which run the air-conditioning units and other 
essential services on the trains are made at Detroit Diesel. 

Thus, the Diesel engine industry in Michigan continues to serve 
in postwar peacetime as it did during its great days of World War II. 
Today, the General Motors Corporation still dominates the industry 
in Michigan with no sign of competition from any other automotive 
manufacturer. Although this necessarily restricts the industry to one 
major maker in Michigan, it shows what an enterprising industrial 
organization can do toward creating new products, new demands, new 
jobs, and a worthwhile addition to the state’s economy. 

Today, approximately four thousand people are engaged in Diesel 
engine making in Michigan. In addition, there are hundreds of others 
employed in servicing, maintenance, repair, design, development, sell- 
ing, and otherwise handling Diesels in the state. A small but highly 
important industry has made tremendous strides in the twenty years 
since Charles Kettering turned his mind to the development of a 
better method of giving the state and country and the world a better 
source of power. 
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Thus, the future of the Diesel engine in Michigan and America 
seems secure. Its terrific war record has sold it to thousands of 
potential customers in civilian life. Many new industries are being 
developed. Each of them will require power, the logical source of 
which will be the Diesel engine. Where any self-contained power 
unit will be needed, from five horsepower up—whether on the farm, 
in the mine, or in the factory—the Diesel-engine unit will be in 
demand. 

The real contribution that Diesel power will make to our way of 
living is only on the threshold. The progress that will be made in 
the next decade will outstrip by far the past history of Diesel 
accomplishment. 

A new Michigan industry is just beginning to come of age in 
recent years—Diesel, the modern power. 





The Speeding Tempo of Urbanization 
Willis F. Dunbar 


‘THE MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION FROM FARMS AND VILLAGES to 
cities constitutes one of the most important changes that have come 
about during the last century, but one which has received relatively 
little attention by the historian.1 The trend was nation-wide, and 
Michigan followed the national trend to some extent up to around 
the turn of the century. Then, during the next thirty years, the 
growth of cities in Michigan was much more rapid than in the nation 
as a whole, due in the main to the new automobile industry. During 
the depression years of the 1930’s there was a slight reversal of the 
trend, but during the war and postwar years of the century's fifth 
decade, the growth of cities became more marked than ever. 

In this study we shall survey the development of cities in Mich- 
igan during the last ninety years. We shall note the physical improve- 
ments, cultural growth, and industrial development. Certain cities,— 
Detroit, Flint, Pontiac, and Jackson came to be dominated by the 
automobile industry, while Grand Rapids became the furniture city, 
Battle Creek the food-cereal city, and Kalamazoo the paper city. The 
rapid growth of cities posed serious problems related to government, 
recreation, health, and labor organization—problems which are still 
far from being solved. The character of the population changed too, 
and that constituted another complicating factor. Here in Michigan 
we have a significant illustration of the dominant motif of the twen- 
tieth century: mankind attempting to adjust to the machine, which 
meant, for many, adjustment to urban life. 

Farmer Jones, who lived on a farmstead of 120 acres in southern 
Michigan in 1860, had five sons and three daughters, not an unusu- 
ally large family for those days. One son and two daughters were 
married and lived on near-by farms acquired by borrowing and pa- 
rental help. Three of the sons were old enough to join in the fight 
to save the Union. 


1This article is chapter 23 of Dr. Dunbar’s full-length manuscript history 
of Michigan. 
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All of these soldier sons were fortuante enough to survive. One of 
them stayed with the army after the war, later helped build the 
Union Pacific Railroad, and ultimately wound up with a cattle ranch 
in Wyoming. The married son came back home but found farming 
a dull routine after the excitement of the war. He moved to Jackson 
and went to work in a factory. The other war veteran, after a brief 
sojourn at home, went to Chicago to seek fame and fortune, and 
finally became a wealthy broker. 

One of the younger boys went to the Michigan Agricultural College, 
married, and homesteaded in Nebraska. The other stayed at home and, 
when Farmer Jones ended his mortal days, inherited the old homestead. 
One daughter never married. In her later years she went to live in a 
near-by village in a cozy little house where neighbors were closer. 
The other two daughters found husbands readily enough. One of 
them married a village lawyer who later moved to Detroit, the other 
an ambitious young farmer lad who was lured to North Dakota in 
the boom period of the early eighties. 

. Although Farmer Jones and his progeny are purely imaginary 
beings, what is related above is typical of many Michigan family 
histories in the post-Civil War era. Greater economic opportunity 
beckoned some westward, others flocked to the growing towns and 
cities in order to make the big money about which they read and 
heard. Farm population in the older areas remained almost station- 
ary, while the cities boomed. These tendencies are characteristic of 
the country as a whole. Only 16 per cent of the population of the 
United States lived in places with eight thousand inhabitants or more 
in 1860, while in 1930 such towns and cities contained just under 
one half of the people. For some years the movement towards the 
cities in Michigan proceeded at about the same rate as in other parts 
of the nation. In 1910 the percentage of the population in Michigan 
living in incorporated towns and cities of over 2,500 population was 
47.2, as compared to a national average of 45.8 and an average of 
52.7 for the states of the Old Northwest. During the next twenty 
years, the boom period of the automobile industry, the percentage of 
Michigan people living in urban areas Cover 2,500 population) rose 
sharply to 68.2, while the national average increased only to 56.2 and 
that for the states of the Old Northwest to 66.4. Thus it is evident 
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that from 1910 onward, urbanization proceeded more rapidly in 
Michigan than was generally true throughout the country. 

The changes in the pattern of living wrought by this population 
movement were profound. Gone was the independence which came 
from producing a large share of the family’s needs without relying 
on outside sources of supply. Gone was the contact with the land, 
the close communion with nature. Gone, too, was the simple neigh- 
borliness, the wholesome life in the open, the intimate association 
with growing things. But there were compensations. No longer were 
the vagaries of the weather—rain, hail, snow, cold, heat, and 
drought—the master of one’s fortune. In most cases the physical toil 
was lighter. There were conveniences for the home too—gas, elec- 
tricity, running water, and a host of other wonders. There were 
libraries, excellent schools and colleges, theaters, museums, and the 
thrill of watching the crowd or being one with it. 

To most of those who moved, the transition turned out to be more 
difficult than it at first seemed. If the occupation of the breadwinner 
were sedentary, as so often was the case, he soon discovered that he 
could not digest the hearty foods to which farm life had accustomed 
him, and frequently he paid a penalty in impaired health. Unfore- 
seen, too were the problems of the big city in rearing his children; 
there were few places where they could play safely and the absence 
of chores bred habits of idleness and sloth. And all too often, in 
depression years, he would find himself suddenly without a job and 
with no neighbors who could help him. In such times he might drift 
back to the farm, but usually his pride and the fatal fascination of 
urban living caused him to hang on even while envying the bountiful 
tables and warm clothing of his relatives in the country. 

Among Michigan cities, Detroit always has been in a class by 
itself. As early as 1870, it had almost five times as many inhabitants 
as Grand Rapids, its nearest competitor. In 1940 its population was 
almost ten times as great as that of Grand Rapids, still in second 
place, and this does not take into account the numbers living in the 
cities of Hamtramck, Ferndale, Highland Park, River Rouge, Dear- 
born, Royal Oak, and Wyandotte, all of which are a part of the 
greater Detroit area. 

There were only three cities in Michigan outside Detroit which 
boasted of a population in excess of ten thousand in 1870. In that 
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year Ohio had eleven cities in which more than ten thousand people 
lived, Illinois had eight, Indiana seven, and even sparsely settled 
Wisconsin had three. For many years after 1865 few cities of size or 
importance developed outside Detroit; most of the towns were centers 
of rural trade, or boom cities of the logging or mining industries. 
Originally founded because of its strategic location in the protection 
of the French fur business from British intrusions, Detroit was the 
natural point of entrance for immigrants. Naturally some of these 
settled down in the city instead of moving on. Unlike the other states 
of the Old Northwest lying to the south, Michigan was bounded on 
the east by a solid body of water. It was inevitable that those coming 
from the East should enter at one or two points rather than along a 
frontier of several hundred miles, as was the case in Indiana and 
Illinois. Monroe was the only place which ever seriously vied with 
Detroit as a place for the reception of settlers from the East, and even 
there the competition was not very keen. As Detroit became a rail- 
road and shipping center, manufacturing industries were established, 
attracting still more inhabitants. Detroit was the fifteenth city in size 
in the United States in 1860; in 1870 and 1880 it was seventeenth, in 
1900 thirteenth. In 1910 Michigan’s metropolis zoomed to ninth 
place and in 1920 to fourth. The spectacular growth of the 1900-1920 
era was occasioned, of course, by the coming of the automotive in- 
dustry. 

Prior to about the year 1900, Detroit’s growth was vigorous but 
orderly and more or less steady. From a city of some forty-five thou- 
sand in 1860, it grew to have 285,704 inhabitants at the turn of the 
century. Much of this increase in population was the result of the 
development of manufacturing industries. The fact that such abun- 
dant supplies of iron, copper, lead, and wood were available had 
much to do with the location of important manufactures in Detroit. 
Boxes and barrels for shipping were cheap at Detroit; coal needed to 
be shipped only a short distance; railroad and water transport facili- 
ties were excellent. By 1880 it was estimated that almost $16,000,000 
was invested in manufacturing plants, the annual product being worth 
something like $35,000,000. Iron and steel industries were the most 
important businesses in the eighties. The largest factory for the 
manufacture of railroad cars and car wheels in the nation was located 
at Detroit. Immense stove factories, notably the Detroit Stove 
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Company, the Peninsular Stove Company, and the Michigan Stove 
Company, were front-rank industries. Parke, Davis and Company, 
famed makers of pharmaceuticals, had its beginning in Detroit in 
1867. The manufacture of chewing tobacco and cigars was carried 
on by over sixty establishments in 1880, and the city was one of the 
largest producers of chewing tobacco in the nation. The shoe factory 
in which Hazen S. Pingree made his fortune was the largest of its 
kind west of New York. D. M. Ferry and Company was a leading 
concern in the growing and distribution of seeds. The census of 
1880 lists no less than 919 manufacturing establishments in Detroit, 
employing some 16,000 persons.” 

The men who became rich from manufacturing, merchandising, 
railroads, lumber, or mining built palatial homes along East Jefferson 
Avenue and West Fort Street. Among these were many who had 
been successful not only in business but also in politics: Senators 
James McMillan, Zachariah Chandler, and Thomas W. Palmer; 
Governors Henry P. Baldwin and Russell A. Alger; not to mention 
those whose political conquests were confined to municipal office. 
Here lived also the Newberrys, the Joys, and others whose homes 
were built on a magnificent scale, but with lamentably poor taste. 
There were broad grassed areas, an abundance of stately shade trees, 
statuary, fountains, and so on. Such men as these were the patrons 
of the city’s cultural activities. There was no stigma attached to 
wealth in those days; the rich were admired and emulated in an age 
when opportunity aplenty beckoned every boy of energy and ambi- 
tion who wanted money and was willing to work hard to get it. 

On the other side of the railroad tracks there were those who toiled 
ten to twelve hours a day for meager wages, hoping and expecting, 
almost to a man, that some day they would become owners or opera- 
tors. Immigration from abroad supplied a portion of the laborers 
needed but the influx from the rural regions was an even more im- 
portant source. In 1850 over half the population of Detroit was 
foreign-born; in 1880 the proportion was only a little over one third. 
By far the largest number of these in 1880 were natives of Great 
Britain or Canada; better than a third, however, were born in Ger- 
many. There were 1,771 Poles but only 127 Italians and sixty-four 


2Compendium of the Tenth Census (Washington, 1883). 
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Hungarians. The great influx of southern Europeans and Poles was 
to come later. Only 2,821 negroes are enumerated as residents of 
Detroit in 1880; the colored folk, too, were to come later on in greater 
numbers. The tendency of foreign stocks to settle together in a cer- 
tain area of the city was already marked. Germans, for instance, 
tended to predominate in the fourth and seventh wards, while the 
Irish were in the majority in the eighth. 

There was plenty of excitement in urban life even during this 
pre-automobile era: the visit of President and Mrs. Rutherford B. 
Hayes in 1879, the lively scenes at elections, the introduction of horse- 
cars, the unveiling of the Soldier's Monument in Campus Martius, 
fires, storms, the introduction of the telephone, and the opening of 
Belle Isle for park purposes following its purchase in 1878 by the 
council. The theaters, concert halls, art galleries, churches, schools, 
and the public library were centers of the cultural life of the city. 

Public utilities, as we call them, were being developed rapidly in 
this period. By 1886 over 33,000 families in a total population of 
perhaps 150,000 were supplied with running water in the home fur- 
nished by the city waterworks. A police force of 267 men maintained 
law and order in the city in 1886. The old volunteer fire companies 
had given way to professional fire fighters equipped with horse-drawn 
steam pumpers, housed in nineteen engine houses. After 1870 fire 
alarms could be turned in by means of a telegraph system; by 1886 
there were 188 alarm boxes at strategic points in the city. Streets 
were lighted by gas as early as 1851; in the seventies naphtha lamps 
for a time displaced the gas lights. Gas lights were used privately at 
first only in stores and factories, but by the early nineties were be- 
coming common in the wealthier homes. The first incandescent 
lights were installed in a dry goods store in 1883; the following year 
a contract was made with a private company to illuminate the streets 
with electric lights.? Residential lighting, in all but the wealthiest 
homes, was accomplished by the use of kerosene lamps until almost 
1900. 

Some of the streets had been paved with stone in 1865. During 
the early seventies wood pavements had quite a vogue, some of the 
cobblestone pavements being torn up and replaced by the less noisy 
wood pavements. Pavements were swept at public expense as early 


8Silas Farmer, The History of Detroit and Michigan (Detroit, 1889). 
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as 1882. The first street railways date from 1863. The early street 
railway cars were drawn by horses. In the seventies an epidemic 
among the horses disrupted the city’s transportation system. Elec- 
trification came in the nineties. The streetcars were operated by 
the Detroit City Railway Company and several smaller competing 
concerns, but most of the lines were controlled by a small group of 
capitalists. 


Employees, working twelve to fourteen hours per day for a wage 
of $1.50, already were disgruntled when the arbitrary dismissal of 
several men in 1891 resulted in a strike. The people of the city were 
antagonistic towards the company, but the capitalists expected Mayor 
Hazen S. Pingree to take prompt action against the strikers. Instead 
he advised the company officials to arbitrate and refused to ask the 
governor to call out the militia. A little later the mayor vetoed the 
grant of a new franchise to the Detroit Citizen’s Street Railway 
Company, which had acquired the property of the old and hated 
company and which included among its stockholders several of 
Detroit’s foremost citizens. But Pingree feared the “same old gang” 
was in control. Then followed the organization of a competing com- 
pany and its blessing by Pingree and his cohorts. When this company 
sold out to the older concern, Pingree’s rage knew no bounds. What 
“Ping” really wanted was municipal ownership; he had already suc- 
ceeded in persuading the City Council to establish a municipal elec- 
tric lighting plant. Not until 1922, however, did the city, after 
endless negotiations and referenda, actually acquire the ownership 
of its street railway system.* 

Communication with the outside world by means of the electric 
telegraph was already enjoyed prior to 1860. In addition to applying 
the principle of the telegraph to fire alarms, signal boxes were in- 
stalled beginning in 1875 for messenger calls, police calls, and bur- 
glar alarms. In 1880 the telephone came to Detroit, business houses 
being the first subscribers. In 1893 long distance connections with 
Chicago and New York were put into operation. Few homes had a 
telephone in 1900, however. 

More and more railroads entered the city from every direction. In 
1874 a project for constructing a railroad bridge across the Detroit 


4George B. Catlin, The Story of Detroit (Detroit, 1923). 
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River was launched. Since 1867, cars had been ferried across the 
river, fifteen thousand passenger cars and four hundred thousand 
freight cars being handled in the year 1870 alone. The amount of 
trafhc and the delay occasioned by the necessity of ferrying gave rise 
to proposals to build a bridge or a tunnel. A tunnel fifteen feet in 
diameter had been started but after 135 feet of progress under the 
river had been made, an accident occurred which had caused the 
suspension of the work. Then the river shippers protested effectively 
against any bridge which was not a clear span from shore to shore— 
an almost impossible undertaking, it was felt. Finally in 1910 the 
Michigan Central Railroad completed a tunnel under the river and 
in later years both a tunnel and a bridge for automobile trafic became 
realities. River trafic steadily mounted in volume; in 1880 nearly 
six thousand vessels entered the port of Detroit. 

Turning now to the other major cities of the state, we may note 
that there were twenty-five which, by 1880, had populations of four 
thousand and upwards. The largest of these was Grand Rapids. In 
1880 it claimed 32,016 inhabitants, but by 1900 it had grown to 
87,565. The chief industry was manufacture of furniture. Alpena, 
Bay City, East Saginaw, Saginaw, Port Huron, Ludington, Manistee, 
Grand Haven, Muskegon, and West Bay City were all lumber towns, 
the growth of which had been vastly stimulated by the building of 
mills and the supply of goods and services required by the loggers, 
sawyers, rivermen, and others engaged in the business of lumber 
production. Ishpeming and Marquette were mining towns. The 
other cities of four thousand and over were all principally trading 
centers for farming areas: Adrian, Battle Creek, Coldwater, Flint, 
Ionia, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Monroe, Niles, Pontiac, and Ypsilanti. 
Lansing, the state capital, had a population of 8,319, and Ann Arbor, 
site of the state-supported University of Michigan, had about the 
same population. 

Typical urban problems such as supplying water for domestic use, 
fire fighting, police protection, sewage disposal, transportation, and 
sO on, were important concerns of many of these cities by 1880. In 
Grand Rapids, a private company was incorporated in 1849 to supply 
water to the city. A rival concern began operations in 1854. The 
two were merged in 1870, but disastrous fires in that year caused 
citizens to clamor for a more abundant supply of water. Another 
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conflagration in 1873 stimulated the demand and in the following 
year the city laid eleven miles of pipe. Incidentally, wooden pipe, 
prepared by boring out the center of logs, binding them with hoop 
iron, and coating them with asphalt, was used. The private company 
continued to supply certain sections of the city until its sale to the 
city in 1920. 

Volunteer fire companies, aided somewhat by the city and deeply 
involved in politics, carried the responsibility for fighting fires until 
about 1875. As early as 1865, however, a steam fire engine was 
acquired. Until 1871 there was no professional police force, the mer- 
chants and householders uniting to hire watchmen and the city 
appointing constables to make arrests. The first real force consisted 
of a chief and eight patrolmen. Horsedrawn streetcars operated be- 
ginning in 1865, the usual flock of competing companies being subse- 
quently organized. The first improvement was the cable car, drawn 
by imported hemp rope. The power was supplied at central power 
stations. Each car had a bell attached to its rear axle and clanged 
each time the wheel went round. We can imagine that the system 
was just a bit noisy. Electrification came in 1892. The first gas com- 
pany was started in 1856 and the following year it served fifty-seven 
customers. Shortly gas lamps were installed by the city. The first 
gas cook stoves were used in 1880. The brothers William A. and 
James B. Foote were pioneers in high voltage transmission of electrical 
power. They built the Rogers dam near Stanwood in 1905, the Croton 
dam on the Muskegon in 1911 and others. These developments laid 
the basis for the organization of the Consumers Power Company, 
which now serves a large part of the Lower Peninsula with electric 
power. Telephone service in the Kent County metropolis was in- 
augurated in 1879. By 1883 there were 530 subscribers. 

Alongside these enterprises catering to the physical needs of the 
people, cultural institutions developed. The City Library Associa- 
tion came into being in 1869 and the Grand Rapids Public Library 
opened its doors two years later with 4,045 books on its shelves. John 
Ball Park was deeded to the city in 1869. By 1867 there were two 
rival scientific societies. The Young Women’s Christian Association 
was formed in 1900. Churches had been in operation since the ear- 
liest days; by 1890 there were at least a score of them. Schools, 
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theaters, and dozens of societies and clubs all contributed to the 
cultural life of the city.5 

The smaller cities, during the years from 1865 to 1900, were build- 
ing up civic institutions and enterprises similar to those of Detroit 
and Grand Rapids. It should be emphasized, however, that there 
were few places of sufficient size to develop truly urban conditions. 
The population of the state, outside Detroit, Grand Rapids, and the 
lumber towns, was predominately rural and there was less of a ten- 
dency towards congregation in populous centers than was the case in 
most other states. It is true that there were hundreds of small villages 
and unincorporated towns, but they were far more rural than urban 
in character. 

The process of urbanization has proceeded much more rapidly 
since the turn of the century. Detroit has become a major American 
city, thanks mainly to the automobile industry. From a small city 
important mainly as a center of a farming area, Flint has grown to 
be a close rival of Grand Rapids. Here, too, the stimulus afforded by 
the manufacture of automobiles and parts and accessories has been 
the principal factor promoting growth. The same cause accounts 
for the spectacular growth of Pontiac and the mounting population 
of Jackson, Saginaw, Muskegon, and Lansing.* In the case of 
other cities, growth has been stimulated by specialized types of 
manufacture. The rapid growth of the paper industry made Kala- 
mazoo a major city. Food cereal manufacture has been the chief 
factor in the vigorous development of Battle Creek. Muskegon, like 
Saginaw, is an old lumber town which has adapted its industrial life 
to new conditions. Ludington, Manistee, Alpena, and Escanaba have 
not been quite so successful in finding new industries to take the 
place of lumber fabrication. Certain of the older towns’of consider- 
able size, like Coldwater, Adrian, Monroe, Ionia, and Niles have been 
able to attract some manufacturing industries but have grown more 
slowly and are dependent to a large extent for their importance upon 
their being centers of farming areas. Michigan has today eleven 
cities outside Detroit in the 50,000 class, and six others having 


5W. J. Etten, comp. and ed., A Citizens’ History of Grand Rapids, Michigan 
(Grand Rapids, 1926). 
SLansing and its Yesterdays (Lansing, 1930). 
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populations ranging from 25,000 to 50,000.7 Six of these seventeen 
are within the Detroit metropolitan area. 

From 1900 to 1930, Flint grew from a town of 13,103 to a great 
industrial center of 156,492. No city in the state owes its growth so 
evclusively to the automobile business. Men like Charles W. Nash, 
Walter P. Chrysler, and Walter C. Durant literally built Flint from 
a sleeping country town into a huge, booming industrial city. The 
great Buick and Chevrolet plants, the AC Spark Plug factory, and 
the Fisher Body works, constitute the backbone of Flint’s economic 
life. 

Pontiac, Michigan’s seventh city, is included by the Bureau of the 
Census in the Detroit metropolitan area. Its development has been 
quite independent, however. Here the Pontiac division of General 
Motors as well as the General Motors Truck and Coach Company 
plant are located. From a town of less than 10,000 in 1900 Pontiac 
zoomed to 64,928 in 1930. 

Vestiges of the great lumber days linger on in Saginaw, but most 
of its industries have no relation to the business that once was domi- 
nant. The largest gray-iron foundry in the world, the extensive 
Chevrolet plant, huge bean storage elevators, and sugar refineries are 
features of Saginaw’s industrial resources. 

Lansing’s growth since 1900 has been due more to the genius and 
enterprise of Ransom E. Olds and other automobile men than to the 
fact that it is the state capital. 

Jackson, which has almost tripled in size since 1900, has had the 
unfortunate experience of having an unusual number of promising 
automobile plants which turned out to be “duds.” The Jackson, the 
Imperial, the Clark-Carter, the Cutting, the Briscoe, and the Earl 
were cars once manufactured in Jackson but now almost forgotten. 
Satellite industries of the automotive business, such as machine tools, 
parts, radios, and electrical equipment, have been more successful. 
Of the same sort are many of Muskegon’s industries, though both 
cities have important plants turning out products other than those 
used for cars: refrigerators, office equipment, leather products, and 
many others. 

Battle Creek has distinctive fame as a producer of cereal foods. 
In part this industry grew out of the Western Health Reform 


TRand-McNally Atlas: 1948 Population Estimates. 
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Institute, founded in 1866. A decade later, under the guidance of Dr. 
John H. Kellogg, the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium was founded. 
The importance of diet in the cure of human ailments was empha- 
sized and the eating of meat was frowned upon. Hence the trend 
towards providing cereal foods with greater eye and taste appeal. A 
former patient in the sanitarium, Charles W. Post, concocted a prep- 
aration made from molasses and bran, called Postum which served 
as a substitute for coffee. This product was marketed in 1895. Later 
Grape Nuts was added to the line. In 1899, William K. Kellogg 
entered the food cereal business together with a number of other 
competitors. But after a time the business became centered in the 
Post and Kellogg companies. Each put on the market a variety of 
breakfast foods which became known throughout the whole world. 
Corn, wheat, rice, rye, and other grains were used in vast quantities, 
and huge plants, kept spotlessly clean, were constructed. 

The fact that Michigan ranks third among the states in paper pro- 
duction is largely the result of the growth of factories in the Kala- 
mazoo River valley. The first was that of the Kalamazoo Paper 
Company, established in 1867. Although such towns as Plainwell, 
Otsego, Vicksburg, and Three Rivers have profited from this industry, 
Kalamazoo has been the principal beneficiary. Among the other 
enterprises that have made the name of Kalamazoo well known is 
the Kalamazoo Stove Company. The legend, “Kalamazoo direct to 
you,” became a nationally known trade mark of this company’s 
product. Celery seeds were imported from England in 1856 and the 
growth of this vegetable became a major Kalamazoo business. The 
low muck lands were particularly adapted to its culture and the 
Dutch settlers proved particularly successful in developing a high 
quality product. The vegetable was new to Americans, and at first 
it was not very favorably received. But it grew in popularity and 
Kalamazoo celery became a standard of quality. Today the celery 
industry is widely dispersed in the state. Another unique Kalamazvo 
industry is the manufacture of peppermint and other essential oils. 
The manufacture of pills was started on a small scale by Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Upjohn in 1886, a business which has developed into the 
Upjohn Company of today, a major producer of pharmaceuticals. 

During the twentieth century Detroit has become almost a state 
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within a state. The city’s population increased from 285,704 in 1900 
to 1,623,452 in 1940 and the 1950 census showed the population to 
be 1,838,517. In 1890, the city covered an area of some thirty square 
miles; by 1923 it had expanded to eighty-four and was still growing. 
Villages such as Highland Park, incorporated in 1889, and Ham- 
tramck, incorporated in 1901, on the outskirts of Detroit, grew into 
cities and yet came to be completely surrounded by Detroit as the 
latter added more and more territory. It has been estimated that the 
metropolitan area of Detroit covers an area of 747 square miles and 
contains over two million persons. 

Life in Detroit from 1900 to 1930 reminds one of the stories of 
boom towns in the mining regions of the far West. The lovely shade 
trees, which caused some Detroiters to claim that theirs was the most 
beautiful city in America, were cut down in order to widen the 
streets. The old Georgian mansions were abandoned by their wealthy 
owners, who moved to the suburbs, and were transformed into room- 
ing houses. Tremendous numbers of foreigners, farm boys from 
Michigan, mountaineers and Negroes from the South, flocked in. 
Paved streets stretched farther and farther away from the river. Gov- 
ernment became unable to cope with traffic, crime, and tax problems. 

It was an age of hurry, bustle, confusion, construction, vast schemes, 
immense financial deals, colorful personalities. Under the guise of 
civilization, the real rule was that of tooth and claw. One author has 
neatly summed up the place of the great Detroit boom in the follow- 
ing words: 

In the same fashion as the embedded fossils give the age of a stratum 
of rock, Detroit is dated and placed by its products. It is twentieth cen- 
tury. It belongs to a period of democratized luxuries, with gas stations on 
every corner, chain stores, moving-picture palaces, glittering automats, 
broadcast symphonies. It stands for the present phase of industrialism as 
distinct from that of the nineteenth century, exemplified by Manchester, 
Pittsburgh, the Ruhr Valley. Though the civilization it typifies is not so 


much that of a country as of an age, it is of course, American, and so 
recognized wherever the flivver flies. 


In a way Detroit is the birthplace of that civilization. It is as truly a 
world capital as any city on earth, more fascinating to the outlander than 
New York, more influential than Washington, or even Hollywood. Paris 
dictates a season’s silhouette, but Detroit manufactures a pattern of life, 
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bolder than Moscow in transforming human habits and communizing the 
output of the machine.8 


Detroit was unique; yet the changing pattern of urban life in other 
Michigan cities was different only in degree. Things were done on a 
smaller scale, problems were less acute, and in some cases the develop- 
ment proceeded at a little slower pace. But the design was the same. 
It, therefore, seems proper to discuss twentieth century urbanization 
as a phenomenon which is strikingly illustrated in the case of Detroit 
but also is clearly reflected in at least a dozen other Michigan cities 
as well. 

First of all, there was a marked change in the character of the 
population. For one thing, there was a very large influx of Negroes. 
Only 17,115 Negroes lived in Michigan in 1910, while in 1930 they 
numbered 169,453. They started coming in large numbers to Detroit 
and other industrial cities about 1915. Most of them were “rural, 
untutored, and unschooled.”® The problem of housing became acute. 
White people endeavored to exclude them from the better residen- 
tial districts because when a Negro family moved into a neighborhood 
property values declined. There were race riots and bloodshed, as 
well as lawsuits. 

The Negroes were attracted by the high wages paid in the factories 
and by the hope of escaping from the social disabilities, the mob 
violence, and the numberless restraints to which they were subjected 
in the South. When they found themselves treated harshly and at 
the same time refused the paternal kindness with which they often 
were treated in the South, bitterness and unhappiness naturally 
resulted. Civic-minded persons concerned themselves with these con- 
ditions and in most cities endeavored to alleviate conditions by form- 
ing recreational centers, health clinics, and the like. In Detroit white 
and colored people united to form the National League on Urban 
Conditions among Negroes. Art, musical, literary, and dramatic clubs 
and societies were formed, and efforts were made to improve health, 
housing, employment, and recreational conditions. Flint, Pontiac, 
Battle Creek, Saginaw, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, and Ann Arbor 


8Quoting Anne O’Hare McCormick in the New York Times, November 11, 
1934. Arthur Pound, Detroit, Dynamic City, 367-68 (New York, 1940). 

®J. C. Dancy, “The Negro People in Michigan,” in Michigan History 
Magazine, 34:221-41 (Spring, 1940). 
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have undertaken similar programs. A few of the Negroes have found 
their way to farms but most of them live in the cities. 

On a Sunday evening in June, 1943, a fist fight on Belle Isle bridge 
in Detroit started a race riot which lasted for several days. Thirty-five 
people were killed, about a thousand were hurt, and $2,000,000 in 
property damage resulted. Downtown stores had to be closed, schools 
shut down, sports events were canceled, and war production was 
slowed down. The Reserve Militia was called out and federal troops 
were summoned. Fundamentally, the cause was the increased economic 
prosperity of the Negro people, working in war industries, and the 
desire of certain white groups to keep them down. Housing was a 
particularly bitter bone of contention, since Negroes were charged 
higher prices than whites for the miserable hovels they lived in. This 
situation still exists in most Michigan cities. Widespread discrimina- 
tion in employment constitutes another major undemocratic practice 
in Michigan. During the latter part of the forties, there were deter- 
mined efforts made to induce the legislature to enact a state fair 
employment practices law, but without success. In spite of these 
problems, the Negro has made marked advances. Educational oppor- 
tunities are open to him in almost every Michigan school and college, 
and there is certainly less racial discrimination in employment than 
there was a decade ago. 

The character of the population also was affected by the heavy 
immigration of foreign stocks during the first three decades of the 
century. This was no new experience for Michigan, for, as has been 
indicated, half the population of Detroit was foreign-born as early as 
1850. In 1930, the proportion was only one third, yet a comparison 
of these ratios is apt to be deceptive. The preponderance of foreign 
stocks coming into the state prior to 1910 were from Great Britain, 
Ireland, Canada, and Germany. These folk were assimilated with 
relative ease. But other nationalities came in the twentieth century, 
folk more inclined to segregate themselves from the native peoples 
and to retain the customs, language, and habits of their kind. In 
1930, the Poles outnumbered all other foreign-born nationalities in 
Detroit and totalled 66,113. There were 28,581 Italians; 21,711 
Russians; 11,162 Hungarians; 9,014 Yugoslavs; 7,576 Rumanians; 
and 6,385 Greeks. The Detroit area has the largest settlement of 
Bulgarians and Macedonians in the United States. Almost half the 
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population of Flint in 1920 was foreign-born. The same was true of 
Hamtramck. In some census tracts in Detroit in 1930 the proportion 
was as high as 60 per cent. The numbers and percentages given, of 
course, do not take into account the children of foreign-born parents 
who were born in this country and who, in many cases, carried on 
the old ways almost as faithfully as their parents.!° 

Finally, it must be mentioned that the character of the population 
was further altered by the movement into the cities of large numbers 
of southern whites. Usually these persons were lacking in education 
and accustomed to a standard of living far below that enjoyed in 
Michigan. All these new stocks combined to change the political 
complexion of Michigan. The Negroes in considerable numbers 
deserted their ancient allegiance to the Republican party. The new- 
comers bore the brunt of the hard times in the thirties and were duly 
grateful to the New Deal for relief. Hence the tendency for them to 
help upset the ancient reign of the Republican party in Michigan. 

Along with the changes in the character of the population has 
gone a marked alteration in the physical appearance of the cities. 
The coming of the motorcar, the interurban, and the bus made it 
feasible for the people to spread out over a larger territory. Suburban 
real estate development, oftimes accompanied by fantastic specula- 
tion in values and high-pressure promotion, was characteristic of 
every sizable urban community, especially in the second and third 
decades of the century. Middle class and well-to-do families occupied 
less crowded quarters, had more open space around their homes. The 
elaborate mansions of the nineteenth century wealthy went out of 
fashion as architects went in for functional houses. Families were 
smaller, taxes were high, conditions were crowded, transportation 
was rapid, so why not move to the suburbs? The old homes were 
torn down, transformed into offices, made over into cheap apart- 
ments, or abandoned. Many of them were removed to make way for 
gas stations. Building and loan associations were organized to make 
it possible for families of moderate means, but enjoying a steady 
income, to buy a home on the installment plan. In Detroit, Flint, and 
Grand Rapids a sharp increase in the proportion of homes owned by 
the occupants and a corresponding decrease in the proportion of 


10]. ois Rankin, “Detroit Nationality Groups,” in Michigan History Magazine, 
23:129-207 (Spring, 1939). 
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rented homes is recorded for the decade from 1920 to 1930. Probably 
this increase was even greater in some of the other major cities of the 
state. 

Expansion in the downtown areas was vertical rather than horizon- 
tal. Skyscrapers, fashioned of steel and concrete, increased in num- 
ber and size for use as office buildings and hotels. Even the smaller 
cities, such as Battle Creek and Kalamazoo, built structures from 
fourteen to fifteen stories high. Merchandising underwent a revo- 
lution with the appearance of the chain food, drug, clothing, and 
notion stores. The “five-and-ten” became an institution. Dignified 
theaters patronized by the select few, made way for the movie pal- 
aces, seating thousands of patrons and charging relatively modest 
admission prices. The multiplication of cars made downtown park- 
ing a major problem. Every available vacant space in downtown areas 
was utilized, and special buildings, complete with elevators and 
ramps, started parking skyward. Paved streets stretched ever further 
from the center of the city. Factories were constructed far from the 
business districts. Suburban retail establishments, churches, schools, 
and movie houses sprang up like mushrooms. 

The average size of families in Grand Rapids in 1880 was between 
five and six; in Detroit it was exactly five. Fifty years later the aver- 
age of Grand Rapids was 3.25, in Detroit 3.39. These figures, more 
or less typical of all cities, are tremendously significant. They show 
that urban life meant smaller families, a declining birth rate, a shrink- 
ing population. During the 1930's several Michigan cities lost popu- 
lation while the size of others remained almost stationary. During 
World War II, and in the postwar period, however, the birth rate 
suddenly increased, so that the census of 1950 is likely to show sub- 
stantial population gains in practically every city, and phenomenal 
increases in some. And these figures will not tell the whole story, 
either, since much of the growth has been outside city limits. How- 
ever, sociologists maintain that this increase in the birth rate is only 
temporary; and indeed the figures for 1948 and 1949 show a marked 
falling off. 

The psychological strains resulting from urban life are reflected in 
the statistics of insanity and mental disorders. Particularly in the 
more populous areas the incidence of mental disease was very high. 
For middle and upper class families health conditions were better in 
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the cities than in rural areas; there were better hospital facilities, the 
best physicians were available, and greater care was taken to safe- 
guard health. But in areas inhabited largely by Negroes and foreign 
stocks, conditions were so bad that the average death rate for most 
cities was higher than that for the country as a whole. 

It was partly as a health measure that so many thousands of city 
dwellers in the twentieth century became devotees of sports in one 
form or another. But sports also served as a substitute for out-of-doors 
living and hard muscular labor that so many men and women had 
known on the farm. Furthermore, athletic activities constituted a 
psychological compensation for the tedium and monotony of assembly- 
line work or of office routine. Whatever the cause, sports of every 
kind blossomed and throve in this period. The bicycle craze, which 
reached its height in the late 1890’s, was the forerunner of other 
sports vogues. Well over a million bicycles were manufactured in 
1899. Every city had its “wheel club,” the members of which rode to- 
gether for miles on Sunday afternoons. Bicycle racing enjoyed a brief 
popularity; service and repair shops sprang up over night. 

Baseball leaped into the spotlight in the early years of the century. 
Thousands of boys and young men played ball on “sand-lots,” old 
and young, were equally enthusiastic as spectators, or “fans.” Detroit 
had a major league ball team after 1900, when Frank J. Navin 
obtained a franchise in the new American League. Since that time 
the Detroit Tigers have been followed ardently by sports lovers in 
Detroit and throughout Michigan. Millions now get their baseball 
third-handed; they neither play nor see the game, yet they listen to 
a report of it over the radio or see it on television. A Detroit school- 
boy might not be able to identify Hazen S. Pingree or James Couzens, 
but you couldn’t stump him on Ty Cobb, “Wild Bill” Donovan, 
Harry Heilman, Mickey Cochrane, “Schoolboy” Rowe, Charlie 
Gehringer, or a host of other Tiger immortals. From time to time the 
smaller cities of the state have maintained professional minor league 
clubs. All of them have “industrial” leagues of hard ball and soft 
ball teams which compete with each other after work to the great 
delight and enjoyment of their followers. Detroit alone had over 
1,200 soft ball teams in 1935, while the state as a whole had no less 
than 5,000. 
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As a spectator sport, football outrivals even baseball for a short 
season. The immense stadium at Ann Arbor was built not to accom- 
modate the student body of the university but the thousands of 
Detroiters who came by train, bus, and automobile to see the contests. 
In the early thirties, professional football began to boom. The Detroit 
Lions played to ever bigger crowds. Outstate every city high school 
had a football team about which most townspeople knew more than 
they did about any other thing the school did. The colleges and 
universities all made football a major sport, as much as anything else 
for an attraction to their alumni. Besides the thousands of players in 
regular games, we must not forget the back-yard games played by 
neighborhood kids just for the love of it. Hockey was professional- 
ized, too, the Detroit Red Wings following the Tigers and the Lions 
in the public eye with the advance of the seasons. Although the 
game was a bit too rugged for schools and colleges, it was played by 
the youngsters wherever a surface of ice was to be found. Prize 
fights were another spectator sport; wrestling, which degenerated into 
something of a racket, another. 

More important were the sports in which the enthusiast actively 
participated. Roller skating flourished intermittently following the 
Civil War, rinks being built from time to time as the vogue waxed 
and waned. About the time the bicycle fad was at its height, croquet 
was the favorite game. Everyone who had a lawn sufficiently large 
owned a croquet set. The game was especially suitable for ladies to 
play, for it did not require undue exertion and the prim belle of the 
gay nineties could joyfully giggle as she daintily tapped the ball with 
the daintily held mallet and caused her swain’s heart to flutter. 
Lawn tennis was imported to America about 1875 and became popu- 
lar about the turn of the century. 

The greatest sport of all was golf. Following the close of World 
War I this sport became a national institution. No longer was it a 
rich man’s hobby, indulged in only by those too feeble to take part 
in more rugged activity. By the middle of the 1920’s there were over 
five thousand courses and two million players in the country. Most 
of the participants were city dwellers. Michigan cities were not slow 
in acquiring courses. By 1940 Detroit had ten public and many 
private and semiprivate courses, Grand Rapids had seven courses, 
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Kalamazoo had three public and several private ones. As one writer 
put it: 

There is a charm about this game that comes from kinship with a 
common purpose. There is the solid satisfaction of meeting with men 
who play the same shots, use the same clubs, and talk a common language. 
Golf has restored the pow-wow to the modern world, and the shower-bath 
is our counterpart of the old campfire in the hills. It is not bad fun... 
to gather at the nineteenth hole, swap jokes, plan the dev’s attack and 
debate the choice of weapons. It is not bad fun to wear clothes that are 
made for the open road, in a world dressed up in office clothes and 
collars.11 

Basketball, played by thousands of school youth and club members, 
ranks high both as a spectator’s and as a participant's game. We must 
not forget, either, the work of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and other similar groups in providing physical conditioning pro- 
grams, including swimming, handball, squash, badminton, and table 
tennis. Nor should it be forgotten that thousands of city dwellers 
have become ardent fishermen and huntsmen, migrating each year 
for a time to the woods and streams of the northland in pursuit of the 
trout, pan fish, deer, and other game. So great has become the exodus 
from cities at the opening of the deer and trout seasons that business 
operations sometimes have to be put off. Through all these channels 
the city dweller escapes periodically from the sedentary, indoor, and 
confined living conditions for which he is still poorly adapted both 
physically and emotionally. 

As the century advanced, old problems gave way to new ones for 
the rapidly growing cities. But some of the old remained. In general 
it may be said that fire protection, water supply, and sewage disposal 
were carried out so efficiently that the public took them for granted 
and paid little attention to them. In some cities the pollution of 
streams into which sewage was dumped became such a nuisance that 
a state law was passed prohibiting such pollution. This act has not 
been strictly enforced, as yet, and some cities still dump their sewage 
in the river. 

The period following World War I witnessed a serious increase in 
crime. In Detroit, as in most major American cities, several factors 
combined to make law enforcement more difficult. The automobile 


11C, Merz, The Great American Bandwagon, 96 (New York, 1928). 
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provided the thief or murderer a quick getaway, the presence within 
the city of other municipalities with separate and distinct police forces 
made it hard to coordinate the efforts to detect the offender, while 
liquor dealers (who had to operate illegally until the repeal of prohi- 
bition), owners of houses of prostitution, and managers of gambling 
places sought to escape the law by offering bribes and political favors 
to police officers. Periodically, in the larger cities, there were scan- 
dals, judicial inquiries, and prosecutions which aroused public indig- 
nation. Another major police problem was the control of traffic and 
the reduction of the deaths and injuries caused by accidents on the 
highways. In the middle twenties the device of designating certain 
highways as “stop streets,” at the intersections with which motorists 
were required to come to a full stop, was adopted. Safety campaigns 
were sponsored by civic organizations, the schools, and the police. In 
spite of every precaution, it was with the utmost difficulty that the 
mounting toll of life and limb from highway accidents was checked. 

In order to bring about more efficient municipal administration, 
many of the smaller cities adopted some form of the commission- 
manager type of city government. The commissions were usually 
chosen at large from the city instead of from wards as the old boards 
of aldermen had been, the purpose being to place the control of the 
city in the hands of a group of its ablest citizens. The city manager, 
hired by some cities, was chosen for his knowledge and expertness 
in municipal affairs. Between about 1915 to 1925 the majority of 
Michigan cities adopted some form of commission-manager govern- 
ment. Detroit is governed by a small city council, elected at large on 
a nonpartisan ballot. 

Among the problems to which cities devoted increasing attention 
was that of public health. The inspection of the milk supply, the 
insistence upon sanitary conditions in restaurants and food stores, the 
solution of the smoke nuisance, the control of contagious diseases, 
and the establishment of free baby clinics are among the services 
generally rendered by city health officers. City parks, which served 
largely as show places and amusement parks, were common in the 
1890’s, but since the turn of the century cities have gone in for 
playgrounds, swimming pools, public tennis and golf facilities. 

Another new development has been zoning, that is, the restriction 
of certain areas to specific uses. This movement began in New York 
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in 1916 and spread rapidly. All the major cities passed zoning ordi- 
nances setting aside districts to be devoted to certain types of resi- 
dences, to business, or to industrial uses. This helped call attention 
to “blighted” areas and during the depression of the thirties, with the 
aid of the federal government, some progress was made in slum clear- 
ance and the provision of cheap housing under wholesome conditions. 
Federal housing legislation in the later 1940’s made further progress 
possible. Along with zoning went city planning. Municipal owner- 
ship of public utilities tended to expand during the period. In many 
cities municipal light plants, transportation systems, or airports be- 
came burning issues at elections. Civic auditoriums, partly designed 
to attract conventions, were built at public expense by Grand Rapids 
and Saginaw.” 

The growing power of labor organizations was one of the most 
important developments of this era. During the 1880's the Knights 
of Labor had a brief period of prosperity in Michigan as elsewhere: 
The Detroit Council of Trades, formed in 1880, was in part an 
offshoot of this association. By 1885 it included some twenty 
different unions with an aggregate membership of about five thous- 
and. Similar bodies were formed in other cities, including Grand 
Rapids, Lansing, Saginaw, and Muskegon. These councils united to 
form the Michigan Federation of Labor in 1889, and this in turn be- 
came afhliated with the American Federation of Labor. Each union 
was autonomous to a large extent. Some strikes had been called before 
1900, notably one in the lumber mills of the Saginaw Valley in 1885 
and one in Hazen S. Pingree’s shoe factory in Detroit. But in general 
it may be said that Michigan workers until the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century were largely indifferent to labor unions. During the first 
two decades of the century these organizations were instrumental in 
pushing through legislation against child labor, for workmen’s com- 
pensation, and for safety devices. The American Federation of Labor 
served only skilled labor, the great masses of unskilled labor being 
quite outside the interest of any labor organization of importance. 

During the thirties the activities of union leaders, organizers, and 
councils became matters of vital concern. The Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization, which split from the American Federation of 
Labor in 1935, included the United Automobile Workers of America. 


12Municipal Year Book, 1941. (Chicago, 1941). 
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We have not space here to describe the struggle to unionize the auto- 
mobile industry, the episode of the “sit-down” strikes, and the general 
alarm at the critical conditions that developed. Union organizers 
took full advantage of the federal government’s encouragement of 
collective bargaining, and, in almost every industry, put on high pres- 
sure campaigns, sometimes accompanied by violence, for the closed 
shop. To more and more workers the union took the place of the 
fraternal order or lodge, to many it became a sort of religion. It had 
its social and protective functions as well as its main purpose of im- 
proving wages and bettering working conditions. It is certain that 
no topic was discussed with greater bitterness and contentiousness in 
the cities during the thirties and forties than that of labor organiza- 
tions and their activities. 

Over two thirds of the people of Michigan today live in distinctly 
urban communities. Many more live in towns of less than 2,500, 
some of which reproduce more or less urban conditions. Many 
changes have been wrought, many pressing problems posed by this 
mass movement away from the farms to the cities. Many years must 
elapse before a satisfactory adjustment to this new pattern of life has 
been achieved. What we have recounted here are first steps. 





Theodore R. Foster Writes From Lansing 
Edited by Willis H. Miller 


ConpiTIons IN THE House oF Correction in Lansing in the period 
of the 1850’s and 1860's, along with snatches of family life, general 
conditions, and local politics are to be found in the group of letters 
written by Theodore Ralljeph Foster, for a time superintendent of the 
House of Correction. The ten letters in this collection, dating from 
1857 to 1865, were written to his sister, Mrs. Lydia Foster Seymour 
Comstock of Hudson, St. Croix County, Wisconsin. 

The writer of the letters, Theodore R. Foster, was born in Foster, 
Rhode Island, April 3, 1812, the next youngest of eight children. He 
was the son of Theodore Foster (1752-1828), a graduate of Brown 
University, and secretary of the Rhode Island Council of War dur- 
ing the American Revolution. His mother was Esther Bowen Mil- 
lard, the daughter of the Rev. Noah Millard and Hannah Bowen. 

In 1820 his father sent him to attend the free schools in Providence, 
Rhode Island. While there he lived with a half sister, Theodosia, the 
wife of Stephen Tillinghast, a prosperous merchant of that city. 

By 1828 young Foster, then seventeen years old, had the wander- 
lust. He set out to join his brother, Samuel, who had migrated a 
short time earlier to Dexter, where he was then operating a store, a 
sawmill and a gristmill. Upon his arrival in Dexter, his brother gave 
him employment. According to records, on April 1, 1833, we find 
him serving as one of the inspectors for the first town meeting of 
Webster Township in Washtenaw County. 

He was married July 15, 1832, to Delia Frances Seymour, the 
daughter of Ira Seymour and Betsey Morehouse of Scio. It is an 
interesting and unusual fact that the Seymour and Foster families 
were Closely intertwined by marriages. Three of the Foster brothers 
and one Foster sister married three of the Seymour girls and one 
Seymour brother. 

For a time Foster was a farmer, but because of ill health he ac- 
cepted a position as a schoolteacher. During this time he was a 
zealous advocate of the cause of abolition and was an active member 
of the Underground Railroad and while living in Scio operated the 
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station there. In the mid 1840's he served as co-editor and later editor 
of the Signal of Liberty at Ann Arbor, an antislavery publication 
which gained considerable reputation and circulation. 

On February 12, 1855, when Governor Kingsley S. B. Bingham 
signed the act to establish a “House of Correction for Juvenile 
Offenders,” at Lansing, Theodore Foster was appointed one of the 
Board of Control members. When the first buildings were com- 
pleted, he was elected superintendent, holding the post until Sep- 
tember 1, 1860, when he resigned because of ill health. However 
he did still retain his membership on the board and remained clerk 
of the board until his death. 

During the time he lived in Lansing—from 1856 to 1865—he 
served at various times as city clerk, deputy collector of internal 
revenue, and for two years as editor of the Lansing State Republican. 
He died in Lansing on December 27, 1865, and was buried in 
Mount Hope Cemetery.? 

It was Theodore R. Foster’s sister, Mrs. Comstock (1814-99), who 
received and read these letters. She and her husband, John Com- 
stock (1812-90), had migrated west from Commerce to the frontier 
community of Hudson, St. Croix County, Wisconsin, in 1856, where 
they lived the remainder of their lives, identifying themselves in 
the development of the settlement. Mrs. Comstock, a woman of 
strong convictions and ideas, was a leader in religious and social 
circles in Hudson for many years. 

The original letters, written in a typical and attractive Spencerian 
penmanship, laid forgotten and unthought of for many years in the 
loft of an old barn in Hudson. The owner was Miss Ruth C. 
Andrews, a grandniece of Mrs. Comstock. 

After the death of Miss Andrews in 1947, the letters were discov- 
ered when her personal effects were being distributed to her heirs. 
A well-meaning handy man in cleaning out the barn came across the 
letters and not knowing the great historical value of the manuscripts 
relegated them to the trash heap, thinking them just some “old 
papers.” The writer rescued them and subsequently presented them 
to the Michigan Historical Commission. 


1The biographical data used in this article has been obtained from a sketch 
of Theodore R. Foster, written by his grandson, Theodore G. Foster of Lansing, 
which is on file in the library of the Michigan Historical Commission. 
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The ten letters here presented are in their original form. The 
spelling which is used is that of Theodore R. Foster, though occa- 
sionally punctuation has been supplied by the editor to give clearer 
meaning. 


House or Correction, LANsING 
May 24, 1857 
Dear Lyp1a, 

It is now just four o'clock, and our church is just out, and I take 
the opportunity to write you a few lines, having to stop occasionally 
on account of my eyes, which are worse than common. I have to 
be extremely careful of them or I could not long have any eyes. If 
I did not read or write at all (the very things I delight most in) I 
think they might get some better but would never be permanently 
well. 

Yours is dated April 19, but we have seen and heard nothing of 
John [Comstock] yet, hence we conclude he has not been to Lansing. 

Andrew and his lady staid here Thursday night on the way home, 
having been out on a weeks visit to her fathers. We have not heard 
of the coming of that new nephew yet, but hear he was detained in 
Brooklyn by sickness. You will probably hear all the news before 
we shall. 

We expect grandpa and Urania out here in a few days to stay 
some weeks. They tell me he is very feeble. 

My Charles? entered the Agricultural College last week as a stu- 
dent and digs stumps three hours every day in addition to his studies. 
There are about 70 students. 

Fanny® attends Miss Rogers Female College regularly and Sey- 
mour* goes to the Union School. So you see that so far as opportu- 
nity is concerned, the children all have a chance. If they do not 
improve the fault will be theirs. But I do not expect very much. The 
old proverb says that ene man may lead a horse to water, but twenty 
can’t make him drink. However, they all do well now. 

We have 33 boys now with the prospect of many more. They 

2Charles Tillinghast Foster was born on January 16, 1838; he was the first 
to enlist in the Civil War from the city of Lansing. 

8Frances Foster was born in Ann Arbor, December 14, 1842, and was mar- 
ried in 1864 to Albert F. Cowles. She died in Lansing, December 17, 1889. 


4Seymour Foster, the third child, was born July 11, 1845. During the 
Civil War he served with Berdan’s 2nd U. S. Sharpshooters. 
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work 6 hours a day, and study in school 5. We have a meeting here 
every. Sunday at 2 o'clock. We are just finishing our chapel room 
which will seat 500 persons. The boys behave quite as well as could 
be expected, but notwithstanding, in so large an establishment, many 
unpleasant things annoy both Frances and myself. And were it not 
for the consolations of religion and its glorious prospects both for 
time and eternity, I should be a wretched man. One needs to be a 
philanthropist to take charge of such an establishment, and then he 
can feel that he gets a part of his pay in doing good, and in being 
a co-operator with God in the regeneration of humanity. 

Claudius and Harriet do first rate here, but they find theirs to be 
anything but an easy place. There is no easy place about the insti- 
tution. As this was instituted by Republicans, the Democrats are 
down upon us in some of the papers of the State almost weekly 
assailing us in the meanest manner in order to make political capital. 

I am much pleased to hear that you enjoy your new home® and 
trust you will never have occasion to repent moving so far to the 
West. For my part, I like Lansing well and shall probably settle 
here. It is all uncertain how long I shall keep my present place as 
I hold it only at the pleasure of the Board of Control. I could get 
other situations as a clerk here readily enough, did not the want of 
eyes prevent. This cuts me off from most kinds of business. 

When shall we look for you here? For we never shall see you till 
you come, as I cannot leave here at all, unless on business. Let me 
hear from you often, and know all about your affairs. Frances sends 
love to you and John and hopes to see you both this summer. 

Affectionately, your brother, 
THEODORE 


House oF Correction, Lansinc 
Aug. 16, 1857 
Dear Lyp1a, 

Your welcome letter of July —— was duly received and I have sat 
down this rainy Sunday at 4 o'clock to write a few lines in return 
for you are the only regular correspondent I have in this world, 
Clara and Esther being only occasional ones. 


5Refers to Hudson, St. Croix County, Wisconsin, where the Comstocks had 
moved in 1856. 
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We are in usual health here except that Frances, since her last 
sickness, has not recovered her sight entirely, so as to read much at 
a time; but I think she will become better in time. 

We are filling up here from time to time, the population of our 
House being nearly sixty souls. We have now 36 boys committed 
here, and two girls, and we expect eight more boys tomorrow. Our 
boys, except two, are all thieves, and our girls are both prostitutes, 
altho the youngest is but eleven years of age. The Board tell me 
that I must consider myself a father to them all. Is not this a hard 
task? Especially when I am required to make them all into good 
boys and girls. We are greatly cramped up for want of room, espe- 
cially when the character of our girls is taken into account. 

The Democrats here publish in their papers and circulate through 
the country the most abominable lies about the government and 
officers of the Institution. They call us hardhearted, cruel, unfeel- 
ing, etc, and the Institution is denounced as a “Young State Prison,” 
the “Boys Bastile.” So that if you should come to see us, you may 
hear some hard stories about your brother before you arrive. The 
object of the papers is to make political capital out of it for the next 
election. 

These things annoyed me some at first, but in this country a man 
cannot hold any public post if it be no more than constable, without 
being maligned and lied about for political purposes. We have a 
full set of officers here now, and the enterprise, according to my 
view, is in a favorable condition. We seem to use every means for 
reformation or improvement that can possibly be devised. I give my 
unremitted attention to it. During 49 weeks since my family came 
I have not slept out of the house one night. 

We are all well pleased here, and have no desire to go back to 
“old Scio.” Our children are entirely weaned from their native 
place. 

I am writing at my office table; and on the other three sides of it, 
writing letters, are Miss Helen Hopkins, Miss Fanny Foster, and 
Miss Alma Seymour. Does it never remind you of old age to see the 
little ones coming on so fast around you? I want to have you come 
here and examine our establishment; for I know you will be inter- 
ested in it. If you had no other post of usefulness in the world, I 
could find several for you here. 
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It is expected there will be an extra session of the Legislature 
here this fall. Can’t you come out and stay awhile and see the lions? 
My eyes are so bad that I cannot write any more at present, and 
you must take this scrawl as it is. 
My family all send their love to Aunt Lydia, and uncle John, as 
well as your affectionate brother 
THEODORE 


House oF Correction, LANsING 
Nov. 22, 1857 
My Dear Sister, 

Yours of the Sept 30, was duly received, and would have been 
answered long before this, had I not delayed on account of my eyes. 
But I have now resolved to acknowledge my debts, even if I cannot 
discharge them. 

My sight has been failing gradually for some time, and I am able 
to write and read now only for a few moments at a time. I am 
obliged to get my office writing done for me. 

I have been to Detroit lately and consulted 3 oculists, but their 
advice does not help me much but leaves me just where I was. So 
I am to stand it as best I may. 

My family are in pretty good health now. So also of Claudias. 
But we have been out of health some, nearly all of us, as this is quite 
a place for the ague. 

It is thought there will be no Extra Session here this winter, but 
the whole matter is uncertain. 

Charles is here with me at present, but both the younger school 
[children] go to Miss Rogers College. I am giving them as good 
advantage in schooling as I can, as the Democrats promise to rout us 
from this institution in about a year. 

I have not been able to see our new nephew, but have heard of 
him. I hear that Esther is “as happy as it is possible for mortal to 
be.” I am glad to hear of it; for if she lives to be 70 there will be 
sorrow and suffering enough to be borne and we all of us need some 
sunny days. I think I should prefer to live within the bounds of 
civileration [sic], if it were possible. I presume you have seen them 
before this time. 
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If it were possible I would write you long letters, and have pleas- 
ure therein; but as it is you must take the will for the deed. Let me 
hear from you soon. 

My respects to John, and will be glad to see both you and him 
whenever it shall please Divine Providence to have it so. If my 
eyes get better, I will write more and oftener. 

Most affectionately yours, 

T. Fosrer 


Srate Rerorm Scuoot, Lansinc, Micu. 
June 22, 1859 
My Dear Sister, 

Yours of the 22nd of May was received with much pleasure, and 
I am able to reply with some more pleasure than usual, or rather 
with less pain on account of an improvement in my eyes. I can see 
some better than formerly, and they pain me less. I have hopes that 
they will continue to gain. 

Our affairs here are so systematired [sic] that the Institution has run 
right along for some time without any jarring or friction. I have 
87 boys and 1 girl, and boys coming, and I have less care and trouble 
about them than I had at first about a tenth part of that number. 
They improve quite as well as could be expected, considering that 
they are so extremely degraded. Seven or eight of them go down- 
town to Church several times a week, sometimes, and are regarded 
as hopefully pious by the brethren and sisters. You know I am 
rather slow of belief on these matters, and have doubts how long 
their goodnes will last, but even while it does last, the change for 
the better is really astonishing. No man can persuade me, with only 
these examples before my eyes, that Christianity lived out by a 
simple and sincere mind, will not make men a great deal better. 

Our Charles came home last week, having been within 45 miles 
of Pikes Peak, and travelled, he says, 2500 of which 1300 were afoot. 
He was gone 100 days, and we hope it will not be time, money or 
labor lost on him. His health was excellent. He went into a store 
here yesterday with the same wages he had before he left—$200 a 
year and board. No money, of course. 

Fanny and Seymour are having a long holiday from school of 4 
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months. Their mother has as good health as usual. Grandpa is 
growing feeble and old, but is well most of the time. 

Andrew and wife are here. Andrew is hired out at the carpenter 
business. Gets 11 / a day I hear. 

Selby Hutchinson and wife arrived here yesterday. They have 
sold out to Gus Peters. I presume some of their children will follow. 

I hear nothing very definite from Edward and Esther. I presume 
you hear much sooner than I do from that direction. 

Our place is improving very fast. We are a city now, and shut up 
drunkards in the city jail, and pigs in the pound. We have 4 new 
churches building, and expect a railroad to Owosso by January next. 
There is not much excitement about anything at present though 
many feel sad on account of the effect of the frost. 

My time never sped away so fast before, apparently. Day & night, 
summer & winter, follow in such rapid succession that I could not 
realize it at all, did I not find my years accumulating. I find, too, 
my experience accumulates, and I have a great many recollections of 
the past, both painful and pleasant, and some higher and better 
aspirations for the future. These boys, with their vices and crimes, 
and hateful and violent passions, remind me of what I might have 
been—yes—and for aught I know—have been forever, had not God 
called after me, visited me with much affliction and sorrow, and 
taught me to believe and feel that he best knows how to govern the 
Universe. 

But as my sheet is full, I will stop my sermon right here and hope 
you will continue affectionately to remember your only brother, 

‘THEODORE 


Lansinc, September 11, 1862 
My Dear Sister, 

Your very kind letter of June 20 was duly received, and was very 
welcome to us, reaching us, as it did in the period of the greatest 
affliction of our lives. 

We found, as soon as our Charles* was departed, that we were 
even more deeply attached to him than we had supposed; and it 
required a continual effort of his mother and of myself, for some 


6Charles Foster was killed in the battle of Fair Oaks, May 29, 1862. The 
Grand Army of the Republic Post in Lansing was named in his memory. 
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time, before we could regain our usual calmness and equanimity of 
mind. 

We have not been able to take any steps towards bringing home 
his remains, as the country is in possession of the enemy, and will 
be till the rebellion is suppressed. It is doubtful if we shall ever 
bring them back, as not more than four or five persons have ever 
seen his grave, and they are all soldiers, and one was lately slain in 
battle. 

It seemed that if Charles had escaped at Fair Oaks, he might have 
come home; but in the late battles near Washington more than half 
of the remainder of the Regiment were killed or wounded. A small 
chance for a soldier’s life and limbs! 

Frances started out 2 weeks since for Detroit, intending to visit 
Eveline Owen, Aunt Mary, Aunt Hannah, on her way back; but 
she was so unwell that she went no farther than Detroit, and re- 
turned. Seymour went with her to see the world for the first time, 
and enjoyed the trip much. 

She found the family quite comfortably situated. Edward is re- 
ceiving $600 a year which is just the amount his father received at 
his age. But both of them served seven years in the same place. 
How easy and sure is success in life by taking the right course; and 
how easy and sure to miss it by taking a wrong one. 

Seymour lives at home with us, and likes his place very well, but 
thinks he would like a clerkship in wholesale house in Detroit better. 
He now gets $208 a year, boarding himself, which is about as well 
as a boy of 17 can do here in a store. 

Fanny is at home with us, does not keep school this year; lives a 
very dreamy, sentimental life; reads and thinks much, writes letters, 
and plays on the guitar. She has an active mind, but it takes a 
literary direction. 

We are very comfortably situated as a family—more so than we 
have ever before been. 

Aunt Urania is with us. Her deafness is so great that she is cut 
off from general society entirely. 

Claudius is rather poor in health. His situation as watchman in 
the reform School does not agree with him. His little girl, about a 
year old, is very pretty and interesting. 
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I find, as I am going the downhill of life, that I enjoy myself 
better each succeeding year. I have learned to look more within for 
the fountains of happiness, and less and less to external influences. 

I do not now expect ever to come to see you, although I may. But 
I do intend to go back to old New England once more before I die. 
That once will suffice. Let me hear from you soon. 

Affectionately yours, 
THEODORE 


Lansinc, Feb. 26, 1863 
Dear Sister Lyp1a, 

Your kind letter of Jany 8 was duly received, and read with much 
pleasure, inasmuch as you are the only regular correspondent I have. 
I have tried several other friends, at different times, old and young, 
but after two or three letters, there is an utter failure. Whether it be 
owing to them or me, or both, is immaterial. A forced correspondence 
is of little value to either party. 

I think you and I will be apt always to write more or less, because 
we have not only the same earthly, but the same Heavenly father: 
because we have both had a varied and profitable experience; be- 
cause we have essentially the same principles of action in this life, 
and the same common hope of another. 

We are in usual health at our house—all of us—just as you have 
always known us, never very robust, and yet almost always “so as to 
be stirring.” Since I wrote you, I think in addition to my other offices, 
I have been appointed a Dep. Collector of Internal Revenue. I shall 
not receive very much for it, but as it can be done without much tax 
on eyesight, and my friends being determined to do something for 
me, I am trying it. 

It seems to me, sometimes as tho I had far better friends than I 
deserve; and their disinterested attachment to me is far more than 
I expect, or can repay. I have never had any occasion to repeat the 
old story about “an ungrateful world” etc. On the contrary, all my 
life through, wherever my love, regard, esteem, or confidence have 
gone out to man, woman or child, it has been invariably returned 
with abundant interest. In this respect, my life has been a success. 

As a family, we are now comfortable in our pecuniary circum- 
stances, as Seymour provides for himself, and Fanny has copying to 
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do for the U. S. which supplies her wants, which, for a girl like her, 
I may, say, are always reasonable. She writes a good business hand, 
and writes faster, and makes a better manuscript than I can. Our 
children are very affectionate to each other, and we try to make home 
as pleasant as possible. Our children have their faults: (what Foster 
has not?) but, compared with other parents, we have always been 
happy in our children. The tears often start as we think of one who 
lies buried in his blood-soaked clothes far away, but when we see 
the comrades who stood by his side come home crippled and wound- 
ed, to suffer for many years, we bless God that he died immediately, 
without pain or misery. 

Claudius is rather out of health this summer past. He has employ 
in the Reform School. Mr. Robinson, Supt., and I are going to visit 
the Ohio Farm Reform School at Lancaster this Spring. He wants 
me to go with him to Westboro, Mass., where you and I went, but 
I think I cannot go so far now. Write me what you know of Mrs. 
Charles Tellinghast’s death. I have only seen a newspaper marked. 
Also what about our R. I. friends? I intend to go there once more 
Conly once) before I die. Remember me kindly to John and all the 


other friends, and write soon to your only brother, 


THEODORE 


Lansinc, May 13, 1863 
Dear Sister Lyp1a, 

Your kind letter dated Jany 15 reminds me that I must be in debt 
to you; and I avail myself of a little leisure to repay what is due. 

As Rev. C. G. Clarke used to say, “My family are all well except 
myself.” I have had a bad cough for ten weeks, which does not seem 
to leave me at all, but rather increases. I have been able, however, 
to walk to my office and back daily, with a few exceptions. Some- 
times I feel as though I should be an inhabitant of the other world in 
a few weeks; and sometimes it seems as though I would be as well 
as ever in a few days. The probabilities may be that neither the one 
nor the other will be true. 

Urania is living with us as usual. She is going on a visit to Scio 
soon. Fanny and Seymour are at home. F., as I wrote you before, 
sometimes makes good wages at writing for the State & U. States, 
which she prefers to keeping School. Seymour left his employers 
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after a year and a half because they were parsimonious about his 
wages; and I guess politics had something to do with it, as they are 
the worst kind of Secesh? and I need not tell you that, if Seymour 
is of our family, he is a violent Republican. Our children are very 
affectionate to each other, and compared with other families, Frances 
and I can say, most emphatically, that we are happy in our children. 

I am picking up my living by odds and ends as usual. Had it not 
been for my eyes, I should not have been reduced to this necessity, 
as I could have places in the public offices, with good salaries, at 
once, if I could only fill them. But such seems to be the will of God. 
I was defeated this Spring for City Clerk, for want of a few votes, 
which I might have had by paying money for them, giving whiskey, 
or importing from other towns. As I would not adopt these means, 
on account of a principle I had, and my opponent would, the inevi- 
table consequence followed to me, viz: defeat. The Rep. party will 
be wiser next year, and will put up somebody “who will do some- 
thing for himself’—that is, use these means: and he will succeed, 
by using them. I retain my place in the Reform School two years 
longer; and I also serve as Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue for 
Division No. 5 of the Third Collection District of Michigan. Is not 
that a large title? The place, as a matter of compensation, might 
not be quite as good as it would be to ring one of your church bells. 
But in one case I would be a collector for the United States; and in 
the other sexton of the Baptist Church. What’s in a name? In one 
case I would obtain a hundred dollars by doing chores as a laborer; 
in the other I would spend just as much time, and have the privilege 
of giving fifteen thousand dollars bail! 

The terrible war that desolates our country still continues; but we 
know that every day brings it nearer to a close; and to a close in the 
right manner. Night before last we had a great celebration in honor 
of the taking of Richmond; but last nights news says it is not yet 
taken. We must learn patience. This morning, Miss Pratt, one of 
our neighbors, who lost a brother in S. Carolina, in the Mich. 8th, 
called on my daughter, who lost a brother in Virginia, in the Mich. 
3d, to go with her and condole with Miss Greene, whose only 


TAccording to Webster’s dictionary the term “Secesh” is a slang word for 
secessionist. 
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brother has just been killed in Tennessee, in the Mich. 20th. The 
brave boys go from the same neighborhood, die in the common 
cause, but fall in places wide apart. 

I would like to see you and John once more, but do not know 
when it can be, if ever. I did go to Columbus, Ohio, on business 
this Spring, but my cough was quite troublesome to me. As my eyes 
begin to give out I must close. Love to all the friends, and Frances 
desires to be remembered to them. 

Affectionately your brother 

THEODORE 


Lansinc, Dec. 8, 1863 
Dear Sister Lyp1a, 

I have been obliged to delay an answer to your kind letter of Oct. 
6, until this present time, on account of the weakness of my eyes, 
and the large demand made upon them by an unusual press of busi- 
ness, together with the disabilities of poor health. 

I seem to have been translated into the “Invalid Corps,” and I 
fear I shall get no discharge till death. It is now ten months since 
my cough began. About six weeks since I was much better, altho 
not near well; but I find it hangs along, harassing me about so much, 
no more nor less, at all times of day and night. I do the best in a 
warm room, sunk in idleness in a rocking chair. The slightest physi- 
cal labor distresses me with coughing. I do not mind this so much, 
if my mind is only left clear and untrammelled to pursue its travels 
through all time, all space, all eternity, all changes of thought, feel- 
ing and will. The mind, after all, is the most valuable thing about 
us—at least I find it so with me. I often think I am blest beyond 
other men, not with any greater mind, perhaps, than theirs, but with 
one that brings me such an exhaustless supply of pleasures from all 
knowledge, all science, all worlds. And then what emotions I have 
of the grand and sublime, of God, and heaven and man’s progress, 
and of all other things to which I turn my attention. I know these 
things are worth nothing to anybody else. Most men would not give 
a plug of tobacco for them all. But I would say to them with the old 
Methodist, “If this be delusion, let me be deluded ever more!” I 
expect to have my wish, as the tobacco man will have his. 
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We are in usual health in our family, altho Frances does not get 
out much, and I see that she fails some every year. She has a heart 
disease, among other things, which troubles her by spells. Fanny 
and Seymour live at home, and seem to like home well enough; only 
Seymour declares he will see something of this world before he dies 
besides Lansing! So I expect he will. I am looking for him to start 
out, all of a sudden, some day, after the fashion of his Foster ances- 
tors, into some new direction; but when or what it will be, no finite 
mind can foresee. He is a very good boy, attends close to business, 
and is much respected. 

The mind naturally wanders into the future; but on account of 
my health, my future in this world is very doubtful. If my cough 
leaves me, I may have twenty years of activity in Lansing yet; if it 
does not, I may be circumscribed to as many weeks or months. I am 
becoming reconciled to my lot, and have less choice every day, 
which of the three periods of time might be my portion. 

Claudius is employed in the Reform School as usual. It brings 
him a respectable living, although he cannot make much at present 
high prices, on a salary—He and his family are established here in 
the best society, and are much respected. 

I will send you my picture, as you desire, as soon as I have any 
taken. I am waiting till my health improves still more. Remember 
me affectionately to your better half, and the other friends in your 
vicinity. 

Yours affectionately, 
THEODORE 


Lansinc, Nov. 4, 1864 
Dear SIsTER: 

Your very acceptable letter of Oct. 23, was duly received, and I 
was glad to hear that your health had been improved by your journey 
to Michigan. 

As for myself, I have been better ever since you left, so that I 
could walk to the Reform School and back in a day without much 
fatigue, and I have had some visions floating through my mind of 
15 or 20 years more of usefulness, comfort, and happiness. But I am 
not as well this week—my cough is almost incessant; but next week 
I will probably be better again. So I live not knowing what shall 
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befall me from one day to another; and it is not best I should know. 
As the poet says, “Heaven hides from man the Book of Fate, All 
but the page revealed, the present state’—and Heaven is wise not 
to gratify our curiosity. 

Claudius is not in the Reform School now, but has been enlarging 
his house a little, and has three boarders for the winter—a man, his 
wife and baby. 

We hear from Seymour as usual—had a letter last night, stating 
he had been in the thickest of the fight, but had not received a 
scratch, although his canteen was shot through. He says Ira writes 
from Nashville that he likes soldiering much, but Seymour thinks 
he has not seen any yet. Seymour writes that their labors are greater 
than they have been—on picket all one day, and digging all the next, 
ad so alternating. If the war continues another year, it will be not 
more than an even chance that our boy will ever return—But whether 
he does or not, I thank God that our cause will finally triumph and 
prosper. The Republicans are very sanguine here on election, hoping 
to carry every State. We shall soon see what we shall see. I have 
given my best abilities during this campaign, in my little place, to 
do what I could against the great curse of my country, and if I should 
see it blotted out before I die, it would be much more than, in former 
years, I could ever have hoped for. 

We hear—and you have doubtless heard—of the protracted illness 
of Mary Foster. A late letter from Edward represents that it is doubt- 
ful if she ever permanently recovers. 

We have a snow storm coming this morning—the first of the 
season. It reminds one of our soldiers south and especially of our 
prisoners there where the newspapers say they die of exposure and 
starvation at the rate of 100 a day. It is just as true as it was 1800 
years ago, that “all these things must needs be.” They grow out 
of the present condition of humanity; but you and I not only believe 
but know that the time is coming when the whole earth shall [be] 
a paradise on which God shall delight to look, and these evils shall 
be known no more. Each generation shall contribute its mite to this 
result, and each of use are bound to contribute our millionth part 
towards that mite. Considered in its results as to what we can do 
individually, how small—considered in its total accomplishment, and 
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as being fellow-workers with God in bringing it about, how grand 
and sublime! 
Give our respects to John, and tell him that if he will come to 
Lansing we will all be glad to see him. 
Affectionately your brother 
THEODORE FosTER 


Lansinc, March 22, 1865 
Dear Sister Lyp1a, 

Having my other business disposed of for today, I concluded to 
reply to the very kind letter I have lately received from you. My 
health for a few weeks has been somewhat better than usual, but 
better, with me, means nothing looking much toward health. It is 
now two years full since my cough begun, and I do not know but I 
shall be just as likely to last two years more. I am [a]round at busi- 
ness as usual, and have attended nearly all the lectures and public 
meetings, and have been in to the Legislature almost daily. So you 
see I hold out yet awhile. 

Perhaps you have heard that after a year’s service as a soldier, of 
the hardest and most dangerous kind, Seymour has got a “detached 
service” as clerk in the ordinance department of the second Corps. 
Here he has so far had nothing to do but write, and feels quite grati- 
fied that he can “wash and be clean” and put on a white paper 
collar. He is now quite comfortably situated, altho he retains his 
rank as a corporal. He writes that the boys are all in good spirits and 
hope to come home in peace by next fall. 

Albert and Fanny are enjoying themselves as fast as possible in all 
the balls and parties of the season. We are to have a new election 
here April 3, and the prospect is that he will be re-elected City Clerk. 


He has thus far has [sic] had as fair a share of law business as he 
could reasonably expect. 
Claudius has a permanent situation now as Assistant Superin- 


tendent, with a salary of $600 a year. This is not very high for these 
times, but is sure and prompt every month. 

I have been reappointed again as one of the Board of Control for 
six years. This makes my third commission for the same place. This, 
with my editorial business, is about as much as my poor health will 
enable me to accomplish. 
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I do not know as you have heard that my neice [sic], Cornelia Nich- 
ols, from Ypsilanti, is now employed in the Reform School as a teacher, 
and I believe gives very good satisfaction. Having been severely 
tumbled round under the hard hand of poverty, she is not afraid 
to work at anything. We find this class of persons are far the most 
reliable in the R. School. Mere philanthropy cannot be relied on 
in persons who are well off. Eveline has bought her a home in 
Ypsilanti for $900, and Cornelia and her sister are saving their wages 
to pay for it. We pay C. $250 a year and her board. We like her 
much; and perhaps, as love is apt to be reciprocal, you may happen 
to know that all my nieces think a good deal of “Uncle Theodore.” 
As my eyes are getting weary I must close. When I parted with 
you, I felt that we should not meet again in this life; but this kind 
of premonitions cannot always be depended on. We are forever 
safe in His hand who knows best. Remember me affectionately to 
your husband, and to our other friends. 

Your brother, 


THEODORE 











Brice 





























John McDonnell and the Ransoming of 
American Captives After the 
River Raisin Massacre 
Vernon L. Beal 


Tue stocan “On to Canapa” expressed one of the principal aims 
of the United States in the War of 1812. The practical result of this 
war cry was an immediate, if ill-planned, offensive along the north- 
ern border of this country. During the first year and a haif of the 
war, Detroit and the surrounding territory became a main theater of 
conflict. The surrender of Detroit to the British was followed by ‘an 
immediate effort to recapture that city and carry the war into Canada. 
This effort met with success in the autumn of 1813, but not without 
some important losses and setbacks. That Canada proved a hard nut 
to crack is illustrated by the rallying cry that expressed the American 
reaction to the peace, “Not one inch of territory ceded or lost.” This 
slogan was voiced by the Americans with all the cheer and vigor 
that had characterized the cry “On to Canada.”? 

Among the important setbacks of the American forces was the 
defeat and surrender of Brigadier General James Winchester in the 
winter of 1813 at Frenchtown near the River Raisin. The terrible 
massacre of the wounded American prisoners by the Indian allies of 
the British Crown, which followed this defeat, received considerable 
publicity at that time and was, in fact, one of the worst in a long 
chronicle of Indian atrocities. In contrast to this unpleasant event is 
the generosity of many citizens of Detroit in ransoming the captured 
Americans from the Indians after the massacre occurred. Taking a 
major part in this generous action was one John McDonnell, an 
enterprising young merchant who was just establishing himself in 
business in Detroit. This winter of 1813 was the high point in Mc- 
Donnell’s career, and he never recovered the small fortune he sacri- 
ficed to redeem the Americans from their Indian captors. This inter- 
esting story has never been adequately told and does deserve 


1Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History of the American People, 141-55 
CNew York, 1940). 
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attention, for in its narration a glimpse of life in Detroit during this 
unhappy winter may be had, and credit for a noble and generous 
action on the part of John McDonnell may be given. 

An orderly analysis of the evidence that tells this story may be 
grouped around three questions. Who was John McDonnell and 
what was his position in Detroit? What was the River Raisin Mas- 
sacre and how did it happen? What part did John McDonnell play 
in the ransoming of the captured Americans? The answer to this 
last question necessarily follows the answers to the two previous ones, 
and, as the testimony is related to these queries, a narrative of some 
importance and not a little interest will unfold. 

John McDonnell was born in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1779, at the 
family seat called Lundy. His parents were of the Catholic faith 
and supporters of the Stuart cause. His grandfather had been killed 
in the battle of Culloden. 

When John was five years old, the family moved to Albany, New 
York. Their reason for moving is not known but it is clear that they 
were not wealthy, had a hard time at Albany, and, after about nine 
years, moved to Upper Canada where they had relatives.? It is 
reasonable to suppose that the liberal land policy of the British 
government in Upper Canada, the fact that a great many Loyalists 
had moved there, perhaps the comparative religious freedom to be 
found there, and the difficulties they had in Albany, all combined 
to make this move seem advisable. 

The first evidence to be found concerning John McDonnell in the 
neighborhood of Detroit is his signature, along with those of about 
145 other men, to a document indicating that he preferred to retain 
British citizenship after the Jay Treaty was put into effect in 1795.8 


2The following sources contain most of the scarce information concerning 
McDonnell’s early life: Lewis Cass to John Quincy Adams, December 29, 1822, 
in the Michigan Historical Collections, 25:673 (Lansing, 1896); Thomas Smith 
to William Woodbridge, March 22, 1824, in the William Woodbridge Papers 
in the Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library; Michigan 
Biographies: a of State Officers, Members of Congress, Judges, and 
Legislators, compiled by Stephen D. Bingham, 447 (Lansing, 1888). All manu- 


script sources cited henceforth are to be found in the Burton Historical Collection. 

3James V. Campbell, “Account of a Plot for Obtaining the Lower Penin- 
sula of Michigan from the United States in 1795,” in the Michigan His- 
torical Collections, 8:411 CLansing, 1886), contains a list of the names of those 
who elected to remain British citizens after the Jay Treaty. Incidentally, 
McDonnell, who was just a boy at the time, had nothing to do with the afore- 
mentioned “Plot.” 
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This decision on McDonnell’s part need not be surprising, for an- 
other signature on this list is that of Thomas Smith, the man who 
was to become his father-in-law.* While there is no evidence of any 
relationship, or contemplated relationship, between the two at this 
time, it is not unlikely that Smith, who was quite prominent in this 
area, and a doughty Loyalist, might have had some influence on this 
decision of young John McDonnell. 

By 1810 McDonnell had evidently set himself up in business as 
a merchant. There is still extant a receipt for duty payment on a 
shipment of fish oil imported from Upper Canada dated January 19, 
1810.5 A letter to McDonnell from his mother dated November 15, 
1811, says, “My Dear John your affairs gives us a great Deal of 
Concern. What losses Come in your way? I am glad you have not 
sent the apples or the Cider, it never would come safe.” The rest 
of the letter goes on to tell of the misfortunes of McDonnell’s parents 
who had a farm somewhere on Indian Line.” A receipt signed by 
McDonnell is for the purchase of goods worth $15 dated December 
3, 1810; another, dated December 16, 1811, is for thread and Swedish 
oil.8 

Although this evidence is meager, there is an indication of the sort 
of business in which he was engaged. His mother’s letter shows that, 
as an enterprising young merchant he did not have an easy task. 
However, he must have had some success and owned considerable 
property, for a tax roll for highways in 1812 reveals that McDonnell 
owed fifteen days at four shillings per day. This amount was the same 
as that of Governor William Hull, B.F.H. Witherell, Judge A. B. 
Woodward, Joseph Campau, Henry Hunt, and a few others.® Since 


4Governor and Judges Journal: Proceedings of the Land Board of Detroit, 
edited by M. Agnes Burton, compiled by Clarence M. Burton, 154-55 (De- 
troit, 1915). It contains a brief sketch of Thomas Smith and of the disposal 
of his property. The date of McDonnell’s marriage to Ann Smith is not 
known, but by 1821 the marriage had produced five children. 

5John McDonnell Papers, January 19, 1810. 

6Margaret McDonnell to John McDonnell, November 15, 1811, in the 
McDonnell Papers. 

TSee Louis C. Karpinski, Bibliography of the Printed Maps of Michigan, 
241 (Lansing, 1931). Indian Line angles southwestward from Saginaw Bay 
to the Grand River. 

8John R. Williams Papers, December 3, 1810; January 16, 1811. 

®“Tax Roll for Highways,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 4:409 
(Lansing, 1883). 
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these were among the most outstanding men in the territory, the 
inclusion of McDonnell’s name as owing the same amount of taxes 
shows a substantial measure of success. 

By this time McDonnell had already initiated action to transfer 
his allegiance to the United States. As this story unfolds, the prob- 
lem of McDonnell’s citizenship becomes of increasing importance. 
The “Journal of the Territorial Supreme Court” reveals the facts. 
According to the record, he appeared in open court April 24, 1810, 
and declared a bona fide intention of becoming a citizen of the 
United States.1° On September 15, 1815, he moved in the court 
that he be admitted a citizen of the United States, and on October 
4, 1815, he took the oath of citizenship, having fulfilled all the 
requirements. He had declared his intention more than three years 
before, he had resided five years and more in the territory, there 
was ample testimony proving good character, and he abjured all 
foreign allegiance, especially to England. 

This brief outline of McDonnell’s early life serves to place him 
on the scene at the time of the outbreak of war with England, which 
began when the Congress of the United States declared war June 
18, 1812. From the outset, and for the whole three years of the war, 
the offensive objective of United States arms was the conquest of 
Canada. Governor William Hull, Revolutionary War hero, who 
was on the scene at Detroit, was immediately instructed to carry the 
war to Canada. Enthusiastic efforts were made to raise an army at 
Detroit. Militia companies were formed and equipped and in these 
efforts McDonnell took an active part. The testimony of his father- 
in-law indicates that he took considerable initiative and “equipped 
some of the companies of horsemen . . . one company he raised 
himself.”!? In addition to this evidence, there is a pass from camp 
dated July 14, 1812, saying, “The Bearer John McDonnell has per- 
mission to pass out of camp.” On the back of this pass in McDon- 
nell’s handwriting is the statement, “General Hull’s pass to me to 


10“Journal of the Territorial Supreme Court,” in the Transactions of the 
Supreme Court of the Territory of Michigan, edited by William W. Blume, 
1:511 CAnn Arbor, 1935). 

11“Journal of the Territorial Supreme Court,” in the Transactions of the 
Supreme Court of the Territory of Michigan, edited by William W. Blume, 
4:18, 34 CAnn Arbor, 1938). 

12Smith to Woodbridge, March 22, 1824, in the Woodbridge Papers. 
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pass the camp.”!2 Clearly, McDonnell had an active interest in the 
war from the outset. 

The surrender of Detroit to the British on August 16, 1812, was a 
sharp setback to the hope for an easy conquest of Canada. A rapid 
glance at some of the terms of this surrender negotiation will be of 
interest because of subsequent developments. Troops and public 
goods were to be surrendered. As was the custom of the time, the 
troops were to be paroled pending exchange. Private persons and 
property were not to be surrendered but were to be respected and 
maintained as the British occupied the town.’* This article later 
became quite an issue when Colonel Henry Procter was accused of 
violating it after the River Raisin massacre. 

It now becomes necessary to relate the background and details of 
the River Raisin massacre and the subsequent ransom of captured 
Americans, so that the part played by McDonnell at this time may 
be clearly understood. It was as a redeemer of these captives that 
McDonnell rendered his greatest service to his country. It is advis- 
able, therefore, to consider the battle, the subsequent massacre, and 
the general picture of what went on in Detroit when the captured 
Americans began to arrive. 

After the surrender of Detroit, the Congress of the United States 
immediately made plans for the reconquest of Detroit and an inva- 
sion of Canada, to begin at once, in spite of the approaching 
winter. Volunteers and regulars from Kentucky under the command 
of General James Winchester were already on their way to Detroit. 
Other forces were joined to these, and the whole command was 
placed under Major General William Henry Harrison.*> Their 
progress across Ohio was slow and tedious. Roads and supplies nec- 
essary for movement of a force of this size simply were not available. 
However, in the latter part of January, while the larger portion of 
the army was at Sandusky, the advance portion under General Win- 
chester was pushing on towards Detroit. An advance detail of about 


13Benjamin F. H. Witherell Papers. July 14, 1812. 

14Sketches of the War Between the United States and the British Isles, etc., 
1:22-23 (Rutland, Vermont, 1815). 

15Charles J. Ingersoll, Historical Sketch of the Second War between the 
United States of America and Great Britain, etc., 1:130-45 (Philadelphia, 
1845). In order to prevent jealousy of rank Harrison was commissioned a 
major general in the Kentucky militia. 
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three hundred men arrived at Frenchtown.!® There the British were 
found in some force, and a minor skirmish resulted in a retreat of 
the English forces. On the same day, January 18, General Win- 
chester joined this advance detail with about seven hundred more 
troops. In a surprise attack early on the morning of January 22, 1813, 
Colonel Henry Procter, leading a force of about five hundred British 
and eight hundred Indians, administered a bloody defeat to the 
American soldiers.17 

Immediately following the battle and Winchester’s surrender, the 
British wounded were moved by boat to Malden, across the Detroit 
River on the Canadian side. About noon, the unhurt American 
prisoners, under guard of the remaining British forces, were marched 
off to Detroit, leaving behind the American wounded without pro- 
tection. Whether this was planned, or was thoughtless negligence 
on the part of Colonel Procter, has been argued so much that there 
is no need to discuss it here. British and Canadian historians are 
inclined to say that the British forces were needed to guard the 
_unhurt American prisoners and that there would have been no 
massacre if the wounded Americans had not tried to escape.!® 
American writers, especially those of that day, are very bitter because 
of the unfortunate result of leaving a large number of wounded men 
without arms, and completely unprotected from the Indian allies of 
the British.1® Whatever reasons there were for this move, it is an 
established fact that the wounded Americans were left with only 
two doctors, two or three interpreters, and no military protection of 
any sort. 


16E]lias Darnell, A Journal oe may Accurate and Interesting Account 
of the Hardships, Sufferings, Battles, Defeat, and Captivity of those Heroic 
Kentucky Volunteers and Regulars Commanded by General Winchester in the 
Years 1812-1813. Also Two Narratives by Men Who Were Wounded in the 
Battles on the River Raisin and Taken Captive by The Indians, (Philadelphia, 
1854). The narratives are those of Timothy Mallary and John Davenport. 
This journal presents the story of the march from the point of view of the 
common soldier. It is both interesting and impressive. 
17A]l of the estimates of the numbers of troops involved are general. Con- 
flicting accounts, lack of official reports, makes the use of exact figures im- 
ossible. The numbers used are the result of detailed comparison of both 
ritish and American reports. 
18William James, Military Occurrences between Great Britain and America, 
1:191 (London, 1818). This British treatment of the event is fairly repre- 
sentative. 


19Sketches of the War, 1:159-60. 
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The night of January 22 was a period of fear and horror on the 
part of these wounded men, for the Indians were constantly threaten- 
ing and carousing. Early on the morning of January 23, before day- 
light, the Indians set fire to the two houses that were used as hospitals 
for the wounded soldiers.2° Those who tried to escape the fire were 
pushed back in the burning building by the savages. There were 
about ninety men having only minor wounds who were able to move 
under their own power, and they escaped death only to be driven 
into the forest by the Indians.21 There are several accounts of sur- 
vivors who witnessed the massacre and it seems from these accounts 
that the purpose, if there was one, in taking these men, who were 
already prisoners of war, was to use them as servants for menial 
camp tasks, or for some sort of barbaric entertainment.”” 

This capture by the Indians of such a large number of prisoners 
is somewhat unusual in the history of the American frontier. Cer- 
tainly many whites were captured by raiding bands when the red 
men were allied with the French, or the British, or engaged in their 
own private wars against the encroaching white settlers. However, 
certain features of this occasion were different from others of a 
similar general nature. In the first place, the capture occurred in 
midwinter at a time when Indians had great difficulties in feeding 
themselves. Therefore, such a large number of captives would pre- 
sent a real problem. In the second place, the very number captured 
is unusual. Ordinarily, only small groups of captives would be taken. 
The best estimate that was made at the time places the number in 
this instance to be between eighty and ninety men.”° In the third 
place, these captives had already surrendered to the British and were 
prisoners of war. This complicating factor involving the particular 


20Darnell, Journal, 54-63. Also, Silas Farmer, The History of Detroit and 
Michigan, 1:280-81 (Detroit, 1884), gives a reliable account of the massacre. 
For further information see A Bibliography of the Battles of Tippecano, Raisin, 
Thames (Louisville, 1913). 

21Darnell, Journal, 63-67. 

22Barbarities of the Enemy Exposed in a Report of the Committee of the 
House of Representatives of the United States Appointed to Inquire into the 
Spirit and Manner in Which the War Has Been Waged by the Enemy and the 
Documents Accompanying Said Report, 123-53 (Troy, 1813). Here are found 
several statements of survivors of the massacre. See also the narrative of Tim- 
othy Mallary in Darnell, Journal, 81-90. 

23“Tsaac Baker to James Winchester, February 25, 1813,” in the Niles Reg- 
ister, 4:91 (April 10, 1813). 
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military usage of prisoners of war made trouble for the Indians, the 
captives, and the people of Detroit. 

Indeed, about the only thing the Indians could do with their 
captives was murder them or try to sell them to American civilians. 
They would gain nothing by turning them over to the British, they 
could hardly keep them; so within a week, these Kentucky volunteers 
were peddled in the streets of Detroit. There they were turned over 
to the white civilians at whatever price the individual Indians might 
demand. Each ransomed captive was a separate bargain and the 
price increased steadily as the Indians explored this peculiar market. 

Patriotism in Detroit ran high and historians are lavish in their 
tribute to the generosity of the Detroiters in ransoming the captives. 
Indeed, this action on the part of some of the people of Detroit was 
most praiseworthy. The report of the American officer, Ensign Isaac 
Baker, who remained at Fort Malden to take charge of stragglers (the 
main body of prisoners had been moved immediately to be paroled at 
Fort Niagara) speaks in most glowing terms of the Detroiters. 
Ensign Baker says: 


For the greatest number of our unfortunate fellow soldiers being sent 
from Detroit, we are indebted to the exertions of our fellow citizens there, 
who with unexampled generosity, when they saw their fellow country 
men being driven through the streets like sheep to a market, lavished 
their wealth for their ransom. . ..Women should not be forgotten—young 
ladies were frequently seen soliciting their fathers for horses, and when 
they gained their point exchanged them for Kentuckians.?¢ 


24Deposition of Archibald Lyons before Thomas Rowland, January 9, 1817, 
in the McDonnell Papers. “It was the custom of the British guard to come 
every three or four days to enquire (sic) for prisoners . . . and the number 
found . . . were carried to the Fort.” This deposition constitutes one of the 
key pieces of evidence in this paper and will be discussed later in more detail. 

25Deposition of Archibald Lyons in the McDonnell Papers. “. . . the prices 
they were sold for nearly as follows Ten to Fifteen dollars, Twenty, Twenty- 
five, Thirty, Thirty-five, and some as high as Eighty Dollars. Some of the 
Indians would take all goods for their prisoners and others would have but 
silver in Dollars.” Farmer, History of Detroit: 281, quotes Lewis Cass 
“, . . the British Government did not ransom a single prisoner . . . the order 
of General Procter, to allow five dollars for prisoners brought in alive, was not 
issued until July 20, 1813, long after the time when it could have saved the 
life of a single person, and then only five dollars a prisoner was offered, when 
scores had been ransomed by the Americans for fifty dollars and upwards 


each.” It is not asserted that Cass is an unbiased authority but surely, if the 
British had ransomed any prisoners at all, it would be mentioned by contempo- 
rary British writers. 

26“Baker to Winchester, February 25,1813.” 
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It should be noted on this particular point that Ensign Baker's 
evidence, while it is illustrative of the common opinion, and was 
published and read all over the country, can neither be complete nor 
conclusive. He was across the Detroit River at either Fort Malden or 
Sandwich, under close watch of the British, and his testimony is, 
therefore, the result of what he heard from the stragglers under his 
command. 

Other evidence found in Baker’s report is of considerable interest, 
for the report is the only reliable document yet discovered that 
is useful in estimating the number of Americans who were ran- 
somed. Of the fifty-three men that went to Fort Niagara in his 
charge, thirty-three had come from Detroit, thirteen were at Sand- 
wich when he arrived there, seven had been sent from Malden. He 
estimates that there were thirty to forty Americans still alive in the 
hands of the Indians.2* Thus a conservative estimate based on this 
report would be that between eighty-five and ninety men were kid- 
napped by the Indians and between thirty and thirty-five were ran- 
somed by Detroiters. Evidently all of those at Sandwich had been 
ransomed, for it would not be likely that the Indians would turn these 
men over for nothing, and there is no record of any escape at this time. 

When it is realized that these captives were paid for with hard 
money, or store goods or both, and that an Indian would ask the 
highest amount that might enter his mind, the actual outlay becomes 
impressive. Especially is this true when consideration is given to the 
value of money and manufactured goods on the American frontier at 
this time. Prices ran from $10 to $100 for the person of the captive, 
and then, the Indian who was driving the bargain would strip the 
captive and demand payment for the clothes and shoes that the poor 
unfortunate was wearing. Thus, the cost of redeeming the clothes, 
or their replacement, might amount to as much as the price of the 
captive himself.28 No attempt can be made to estimate the total cost, 
but these facts suggest a considerable outlay of cash and goods which 

27“Baker to Winchester, February 25, 1813.” “I may say with certainty 
that there are still thirty or forty alive with the Indians. The prospect for a 
speedy return of those poor fellows, I think gloom -” Other records of the 


~— ive no useful indication of the numbers of ‘Americans sold, or held by 
e s. 


28Deposition of Archibald Lyons in the McDonnell Papers. 
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had been purchased, likely on credit, and intended for sale or ex- 
change in the frontier market. 

The fact that these men must be turned over to the British as 
prisoners of war does not seem to have made the people of Detroit 
the least bit reluctant to rescue them from their Indian captors. From 
one point of view it might well have done so, for these ransomed 
men would have no opportunity to work out the ransom price and 
they certainly would not be in a good position to repay it after they 
returned to Kentucky. However, it seems that the patriotism and 
loyalty of the people of Detroit, combined with natural horror of the 
Indians and their well-known treatment of prisoners, overcame any 
reluctance to pay out a fairly large sum for men who would likely 
never be seen, nor heard from again. On the other hand, the attitude 
of Colonel Procter toward this activity was of real importance. He 
forbade it, placed Detroit under martial law, and ordered a large 
number of the leading citizens of Detroit whom he suspected of 
ransoming these captives to leave the city.?° 

This action by Procter was greeted with expressions of horror. 
Everyone blamed him for the original massacre and this seemed a 
final senseless atrocity. It has always been denounced by American 
historians and was bitterly objected to at the time. Judge Augustus B. 
Woodward claimed it to be a direct violation of the surrender treaty, 
in that the rights of private persons were not respected, and the persons 
at whom the exile order had been directed signed a petition of 
protest.°° 


29“Miscellaneous Documents” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 8:642, 
contains Procter’s proclamation. (He was civil governor of Upper Canada as 
well as commander of the British troops). The names of those requested to 
leave Detroit are not found here. However, twenty-nine citizens signed a peti- 
tion of protest aganst the exile order of General Procter. This is dated February 
1, 1813, and is signed by such men as “E. Brush, C. Ten Eyck, John McDon- 
nell.” It appears under the title “Resolution of the Citizens as to the Orders of 
toon) Procter,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 36:283-85 (Lansing, 

80Elijah Brush was forced to leave because of Procter’s order. However, 
this did not prevent him from asserting American rights to the annoyance of 
the British. E. Brush to —_— Monroe, Chillicothe, Ohio, June 8, 1813, in 
“Detention of American Prisoners as British Subjects,” 3133, (13 Congress, 1 


session, House Executive Documents, number 2) (Washington, D.C., 1813). 
In this letter Brush writes concerning the detention by the Briti>h of one Wil- 
liam McDowell Scott, an Irish-born Detroit citizen, detained illegally by the 
— as a British citizen. The death of Colonel Brush prevented his return 
to 


etroit. 
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Actually, the order was not rigorously enforced and most of the men 
never left Detroit. 

Dispassionate consideration might place Procter’s action in a some- 
what better light. As one redoubtable gentleman put it, “The order 
appeared inhuman; but on a grand scale, perhaps it was right; for if 
the savage could sell men from $50 to $500 according to their quality 
—hunting deer would have come below the notice of the warrior.”5? 
Considered from this view, Procter’s action becomes understandable. 
However, it was through his negligence that the massacre took place. 
Then this action, necessary to control irresponsible allies who never 
should have been used at all, merely added fuel to an already strong 
hatred of this Britisher and all that he represented. The final insulkt, 
in the eyes of the Detroiters, came when Colonel Procter was pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier general because of his victory at 
Frenchtown.®? 

This, then, is a brief recount of the River Raisin massacre and the 
subsequent ransoming of the captives. Of the one thousand Ameri- 
cans in the battle, about five hundred had gone on immediately to be 
paroled at Fort Niagara. The group under Ensign Baker arrived 
there by the latter part of February, 1813. Other captives did not 
escape the Indians until the next summer.** Some of them were never 
heard of again. 

It is now possible to return to the principal figure of this narrative. 
John McDonnell was in Detroit at the time of the massacre. There 
is a conclusive body of evidence which shows that the part he played 
in ransoming these captives was of major importance. It was the 
high point in his life, and the loss of money because of his generosity 
was an economic blow from which he never recovered. In order to 
understand this clearly, it is necessary to analyze the direct evidence 
in some detail. It falls naturally into two groups, testimony and afh- 
davits given at the time, and other evidence of later years. As is often 


81§mith to Woodbridge, March 22, 1824, in the Woodbridge Papers. 

82Documentary History of the Campaign upon the Niagara Frontier in the 
Year 1813, edited by Lundy’s Lane Historical Society, part 1, 1813, page 6 
(Welland, 1902). The order was signed by Edward Baynes, adjutant general 
for North America, February 8, 1813. 

83“An Indian Captives Picture of Old Detroit” in the Burton Historical 
Collection Leaflets, number 5:3 (May, 1925), gives an account of two cap- 
tives who escaped the Indians in the late summer of 1813. 
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the case, the evidence of later years is more reliable than that of the 
immediate time when perspectives were distorted. 

In taking up the contemporary evidence, first consideration is 
directed toward a deposition made by McDonnell himself, dated 
February 4, 1813, and deposed before James May, a justice of the 
peace. It appears in the Niles Register for April 10, 1813,8* among a 
series of letters and papers released to the press by Judge Woodward at 
the request of the Albany Argus. The purpose of the deposition, and 
of the other papers, was to describe the massacre and detail the infamy 
of Colonel Procter. Woodward was protesting vigorously against 
Procter’s action and had gathered these papers to reinforce his protest. 
He, Judge Woodward, had had no success in his argument with Proc- 
ter. He was on his way to Washington to lay his information before 
President James Madison, and as he passed through Albany he released 
part of his information to the press. 

In the deposition McDonnell mentions the purchase of “three or 
four prisoners” and relates what he had heard of the nature of the 
massacre.*® It must be remembered that this affidavit was to be shown 
to Procter and, under the circumstances already related, it is not 
likely that McDonnell would claim a large part of credit for himself 
in the matter of redeeming these prisoners. That he was aware of the 
danger of becoming too prominent in the eyes of the British com- 
mander, is indicated clearly in a note attached to the deposition when 
it appeared later in the Congressional Reports. The note was written 
to his clerk, Archibald Lyons, and bears the same date as the deposi- 
tion itself. McDonnell wrote: 

I wish you would mention to Judge Woodward that application is 
made for me by a friend on the other side to remain in Detroit till the 
navigation is opened up. On that account I hope that he will keep back 
the deposition I have made as he has much better testimony and as I am 
sure, if the colonel [Procter] was even disposed to hear my application, 


that affidavit will be enough to send me off; or else if I was allowed to 
remain, Elliott would set the Indians on me.36 


McDonnell’s fear was natural. His name was among the twenty-nine 


84‘Deposition of John McDonnell before James May, February 4, 1813,” 
in the Niles Register, 4:91-92 (April 10, 1813). 

85“Deposition of John McDonnell, February 4, 1813.” 

86“John McDonnell to Archibald Lyons, February 4, 1813,” 132 (13 Congress, 
1 session House Executive Documents, number 8) (Washington, D. C., 1813). 
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troublemakers whose exile Procter had ordered, and the prospect of 
being forced to leave the city in midwinter, to travel through an 
Indian-infested wilderness, was indeed a fearful one. Whether or not 
Woodward showed this deposition to Colonel Procter is unknown. 
In any case, McDonnell was not forced to leave Detroit. However, 
the fear of exile was a factor of first importance at this time, and 
adequately explains the reluctance of McDonnell to claim a large 
part in ransoming the captives. Indeed, it is surprising that he men- 
tioned any activity of this sort. 

There are several other depositions that have a bearing on this 
problem. The affidavits were taken in the summer of 1813 from some 
of the soldiers who had returned to their homes in Kentucky. The 
men who gave the testimony were ransomed captives and in some 
instances listed their benefactors; in other instances they did not 
know who had redeemed them. However, such names as “B. F. H. 
Witherell,” “Gabriel Godfrey,” and “McDonnell” do appear. Yet, 
this testimony adds little to what is already known and does not 
show that McDonnell was more active than many others.3? 

Ensign Baker lists seventeen names, and “many others,” as being 
those most responsible for the redemption of the captives. On this 
list, in a secondary position, appears the name “M’Daniel.” Since no 
M’Daniels appear on any of the other lists of names, such as 
Procter’s exile orders, it is reasonable to suppose that this refers to 
John McDonnell.*8 

Thus, the evidence found in the papers of the time, is found to be 
most indefinite. Under the circumstances anything else would be 
surprising because of fear of British reprisals. 

Another body of material revealed in correspondence and deposi- 
tions of later years is more helpful in determining where the credit 
should go for the redemption of the Kentuckians from their Indian 
captors. This evidence clearly shows that McDonnell’s contribution 
was a major one, probably the most important of all. Much of this 
evidence was recorded because of subsequent efforts on the part of 


87Barbarities of the Enemy, 123-53. 

38“Baker to Winchester, February 25, 1813.” See also House Executive Docu- 
ments, number 6 (13 Congress, 1 session) (Washington, D.C., 1813), for an 
interesting extract of a letter from Augustus B. Woodward to a? Monroe, 
Albany, March 22, 1813, concerning the ransoming. Unfortunately, the informa- 
tion is not at all definite. 
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McDonnell to recover some of what he had lost. Because he used 
his resources in Detroit to ransom the captives, and because he lost 
considerable property in Canada as the result of the war, he never 
recovered the financial position that he enjoyed just prior to 1813. 
He pressed a claim against the United States government to no avail. 
A journey to Kentucky brought no return, and a trip to Canada, of 
which more later, had disastrous consequences. 

It is probable that the affidavit of Archibald Lyons, sworn to before 
Thomas Rowland, J. P., January 9, 1817, was intended for use in 
pressing the claim against the United States. The witness, Archibald 
Lyons, had been an Indian interpreter in the employment of the 
United States government,®° and there is no evidence to show that his 
character was anything but good. During the winter of 1813 Lyons 
was employed by McDonnell as a clerk and storekeeper. In 1817, 
there was no business connection between them nor was McDonnell 
in any position of great influence. Furthermore, the affidavit was 
deposed in the presence of a justice of the peace who was in Detroit 
during the difficult winter of 1813. Therefore this testimony may 
be regarded as sound. 

According to the deposition, Lyons was instructed by McDonnell 
to “tell all the Indians not to kill any of the prisoners for that he the 
said McDonnell would purchase all that they could bring in.” Lyons 
then deposed that no account had been kept of the amount spent nor 
the number of captives ransomed, but that “for between three and 
four weeks—there were less or more prisoners brought in every day.” 
He believed that the sum laid out by McDonnell was about “Five 
Hundred Pounds, N.Y. C..y., or upwards.” New York currency at 
that time was valued at a ratio of two to one of the pound sterling. 
Therefore, this estimate must be divided in two in order to arrive at 
the amount in English pounds. No attempt is made here to get an 
exact relative value, but 250£ on the American frontier in 1813 was 
quite a substantial amount. 

Lyons further stated that he often had seen “as many as Six and 
Seven Prisoners at a time in the House of the said McDonnell” and 


89°A Petition to the Congress of the United States by the Chippewas and 
Other Nations” signed at Detroit, November 16, 1808, in the Territorial Papers of 
the United States, edited by Clarence E. Carter, 10:243 (Washington, 1942), 
shows Lyons’ name as a witness. He was also on the list of names in Procter’s 


“exile order.” 
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that even after the order forbidding the purchase of captives was 
issued “on pain of being put in the Guardhouse and being sent to 
Quebec,” McDonnell continued in a clever way to ransom a few of 
the captives. At one time, McDonnell sent Lyons to Major A. C. 
Muir, the British commandant of Detroit, to ask him either to come 
and get a prisoner whom the Indians had brought to McDonnell’s 
house, or to give permission to purchase him; thus placing Muir in 
the position of enforcing an impracticable order. According to Lyons, 
Muir replied “. . . go and tell McDonnell if he knows when he is 
well off that he had beter [sic] mind his own business and not to 
meddle with the Indians.” With a few personal remarks, and a 
partial list of names of those ransomed, Lyons made an estimate that 
there were about twenty or twenty-one prisoners purchased alto- 
gether, and then concluded his deposition.*° 

Extant portions of other depositions signed by Peter Yeager, and 
by Joseph and A. B. Chevalier show that they supplement the depo- 
sition of Lyons. In one part of Yeager’s deposition appears the 
statement: “John McDonnell having been very active and interested 
in redeeming American Prisoners from the British Savages he neither 
spared cash nor goods and afterwards clothed the prisoners.”41 ‘There 
is other correspondence showing that McDonnell was still pressing 
his claim in 1824, the probable date of Yeager’s affidavit.4? There is 
no definite evidence to indicate that he ever received any payment 
of any sort, although a letter from Cass to Peter Hagner, who was 
third auditor of the United States Treasury, infers that McDonnell 
either had received, or was to receive some payment. However, it 


40Deposition of Archibald Lyons in the McDonnell Papers. All of the 


preceding quotations are from this affidavit. 


41Depositions of Peter Yeager (commonly known as Peter Hunter), Joseph, 
op > = circa 1824 in the McDonnell Papers. This appears to 
a first draft. 


42John McDonnell to Lewis Cass, June 20, 1824, in the Lewis Cass Papers. 
He refers to his claims against the government “. . . a subject not very pleasant 
at best... .” McDonnell to Woodbridge, May 1, 5, 1826, in the Woodbridge 
Papers. In both of these notes McDonnell presses for a treasury inspectorship 
in Detroit since he couldn’t collect his claim. The only definite trace of McDon- 
nell’s claim against the United States government that was found in the material 
examined shows that it was never reported from a House Committee in 1819. 
Memo from the Clerk’s Office, H. R. to Woodbridge, March 22, 1819, in the 
Woodbridge Papers. 
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could not have been a very large sum. The government was not yet 
beginning to pay claims in the manner of a later period.*® 

Now this evidence, while not as abundant as that of 1813, is of 
quite a different nature because it was given at a time when the wit- 
nesses were in no fear of reprisals. Its mode of collection needs to be 
remembered as it might be thought less objective because of its 
purpose. However, this factor seems almost negligible because of 
the definite legal nature of the evidence, and the fact that the justices 
before whom the testimony was deposed had ample opportunity for 
personal knowledge of the details of the incident. It is true that the 
testimony was given some years after the event, but this was recog- 
nized by Lyons and he was careful to depose, as exact testimony, only 
what he remembered clearly. 

An important supplement to this legal testimony is the letter of 
Thomas Smith to William Woodbridge, McDonnell’s lawyer. It 
might be thought that Smith would be inclined to magnify the phi- 
lanthropy of his son-in-law. However, this does not seem to be the 
case, for the whole tone of the letter is rather matter-of-fact and 
somewhat critical of McDonnell’s business sense. Smith said, “Had 
he kept an account he could account better for the diminution of his 
store.” Again, “McDonnell with the goods he possessed might have 
made a little fortune, but his mind was preoccupied by the events of 
the war.”#4 Perhaps it is significant that Smith in 1821, when he 
deeded his Detroit lands over to McDonnell, stipulated that they were 
to be held in trust for the children of John McDonnell and 
Ann Smith, rather than to be given outright to McDonnell.*® 


43] ewis Cass to Peter Hagner, March 30, 1824, in the Territorial Papers of the 
United States, edited by Clarence E. Carter, 11:553. Also Lewis Cass to Thomas 
Rowland, Richard Smyth, April 4, 1824, in the Territorial Papers of the United 
States 11:553-54, asks them to investigate McDonnell’s claims and make a report, 
so evidently he had been paid nothing at this time. R. Bush to A. D. Fraser, 
May 6, 1826, Peter Hagner to A. D. Frazer, May 26, 1826, in the A. D. Fraser 
Papers, shows that the government paid claims of $150 to Fraser and $50 for 
Peter W. Knaggs that were related to losses of the same sort as McDonnell had 
experienced. The reluctance of the government to pay claims at this time is well 
expressed in a “Report on Detroit Claims...” in the Report of the Committee of 
Claims on a Bill from the Senate Authorizing the Payment for Wagons and Teams 
Captured by the Enemy at Detroit (13 Congress, 1 session, House Executive 
Documents, number 8) (Washington, D.C. 1813), in which it is declared that 
the United States was not, and could not be responsible for unauthorized civilian 
losses in war. 

44Smith to Woodbridge, March 22, 1824, in the Woodbridge Papers. 

45Governor and Judges Journal, 154-55. 
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Smith’s letter is most illuminating. It confirms what Lyons had said 
in his deposition and adds some important details. For instance, he 
tells how McDonnell’s house was the “market place” where most of 
the bargaining was done and clothes were furnished for the unfortun- 
ate captives. He points out that: 

About four days after the battle of Frenchtown, it . . . appears there 
was a subscriptive paper to purchase a noted prisoner, but the sums 
were so limited, and some never paid, that almost all the expense fell on 
McDonnell, as in other instances . . . [he] purchased and clothed all he 
was able when there was not the smallest expectation of remuneration 
except the prayers of the unfortunates.*® 
Smith also says that he was at McDonnell’s house after the order to 
stop buying the prisoners was issued and tells how McDonnell con- 
tinued to buy captives against positive orders from the British. 

In evaluating this letter as evidence, one must note that it was not 
solicited for the particular purpose of proving any claim by 
McDonnell. Rather, the letter is a comment on the results of the 
election of Father Gabriel Richard as territorial representative to the 
Congress of the United States. McDonnell had supported him and 
the rumor was circulating that there was some sort of bargain to gain 
political influence. The details of the ransoming were incidental 
remarks, introduced to illustrate the character of McDonnell.‘7 
Therefore this letter constitutes an important link in the chain of 
evidence that fastens a major portion of the credit for the redemption 
of the Indian captives on John McDonnell. 

This is all of the important evidence having a direct bearing on 
the ransoming yet discovered. Assuming that the report of Ensign 
Baker and the depositions of Archibald Lyons are valid, McDonnell 
was instrumental in redeeming two-thirds of those prisoners that 
were ransomed in Detroit. While it may not be asserted that these 
figures are exact, they do constitute the most reliable evidence extant. 
Next consideration is directed to the subsequent events in McDon- 
nell’s life that reveal his character and his economic position in order 
to see if he was the sort of man who could, and would, have taken 
such action in 1813. No more revealing incident has been found 
than his trip to Canada in 1814 and its subsequent effect. 


46Smith to Woodbridge, March 22, 1824, in the Woodbridge Papers. 
4TSmith to Woodbridge, March 22, 1824, in the Woodbridge Papers. 
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As is well known, the American forces under William Henry 
Harrison recaptured Detroit from the British and carried the war 
into Canada during the summer and fall of 1813. Lewis Cass, in a 
letter to Secretary of State John Quincy Adams in 1823, says of Mc- 
Donnell, “in 1813 he was appointed an officer of militia and as such in 
1814 accompanied a detachment of our troops in an expedition into 
Upper Canada.”#8 Now, as it has been pointed out, McDonnell’s citi- 
zenship status was not, at this time, clear. Therefore he asked the 
counsel of the American commander, Colonel Anthony H. Butler, 
about the advisability of making the trip, in view of the possible danger 
of capture. In the British eye he would be a British citizen in an 
American uniform. Particularly at this time in the history of the 
relationships between Great Britain and the United States, problems 
of citizenship and the possibility of impressment were in the mind of 
everyone. Colonel Butler, according to Cass, advised him to go ahead. 
Moreover, McDonnell was most anxious to go, because he wanted to 
find out what had become of the property he had lost in that region. 
He went on the excursion and, unfortunately, was captured.*® 

Colonel Reginald James, British commander in Upper Canada at 
this time, refused to recognize him as a prisoner of war, claimed he was 
a British citizen in an American uniform, and had him put in irons. 
This was pretty rough treatment and McDonnell took the first oppor- 
tunity to escape. As a result Colonel James had him placed under 
the ban of the Canadian courts and declared an outlaw. This proved 
most embarrassing to McDonnell for many of his wife’s relatives 
and some of his business connections were in Canadian territory. 
Therefore he instituted suit against Colonel James, which was of no 
avail, and when he had no satisfaction from this he worked through 
Washington and London to get the ban of outlawry removed. This 
was successful in the end, ten years after the event.®° 


48]ewis Cass to John Quincy Adams, December 29, 1822, in the Michigan 
Historical Collections, 25:674 CLansing, 1896). 


onan” to Adams, December 29, 1822, in the Michigan Historical Collections, 


50Cass to Adams, December 29, 1822, in the Michigan Historical Collections, 
25:674. See also Richard Rush to the Hon. George Canning, February 27, 1823; 
Lord Francis Coyningham to R. Wilmot, March 5, 1823; Christo Robinson et al 
to Earl Bathurst, May 15, 1823, in the Michigan Historica! Collections, 25:675- 
78. A letter from — to Henry Clay, January 15, 1826, in the McDonnell 
Papers indicates that this outlawry ban was finally cleared more than ten years 


after it was pronounced. 
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This incident illustrates the boldness of McDonnell’s character 
and the tenacious and enterprising manner in which he stood up for 
his rights. It also illustrates the bad luck which seemed to affect all of 
his ventures after the winter of 1813. Further insight into McDon- 
nell’s character may be gained from a letter written by McDonnell 
to Colonel James after he escaped from the British guardhouse and 
had been declared an outlaw. 

Sir——It has been with extreme reluctance that I have thus long 
delayed writing You. I have wished the fever of my feelings to subside 
and give place to sober and, unbiased reflection. Your elevated station in 
the service of Your Sovereign no less than the character of Your profession 
ought to justify a belief that You would Exhibit in the execution of 
Your official duties; a manly firmness and decision without tyrannic 
severity, a magnaminous generosity without a dereliction from duty, and 
the deportment of a soldier without the ruffian barbarity of the savage. 
With the valuable qualities above recited You seem an entire stranger. 
With the opposite You have made a proficiency rarely attained and 
seldom possessed but by his majestys allies [Indians]. You have as the 
faithful mouthpiece and organ of Your government evinced no less their 
feelings than Your own by the fretful petulance and uneasiness of a child 
severely flogged.51 
This letter seems too expressive of the vigor and firmness of 
McDonnell’s character for any additional comments by this writer. 

Another remark that gives insight into the character of McDonnell 
was that attributed to him by General Friend Palmer*? at the time of 
a fire in Detroit, April 26, 1830. This fire destroyed McDonnell’s 
two-story house and the buildings of the Detroit Free Press. Palmer 
says, “Judge McDonnell, who was one of the losers, said while his 
house was in full blaze, “There is no evil without a corresponding 
good; there will be no more dispute about public printing.’” Indeed, 
this seems the expression of a man of action rather than a man of 
words. However, most of his correspondence does not deal with his 
personal affairs or opinions, but rather is concerned with his duties 
in minor offices that he held for the rest of his life in and around 
Detroit. However, it is significant that in the correspondence where 


51John McDonnell to Reginald James, June 23, 1815, in the Charles Larned 
Papers. 

52Friend Palmer, Early Days in Old Detroit, 329 (Detroit, 1906). McDon- 
nell was appointed a justice of the peace as early as 1818, and was called 
“Judge” throughout his later life, although he never was trained formally in 
law or admitted to the bar. 
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his name appears, in the reports of his various activities, there is no 
word disparaging his honesty, his truthfulness, or his life in public 
office. While he never gained national prominence, he, like “Abou 
Ben Adhem,” did gain the love and respect of his fellow men. 

The last part of the evidence, both direct and inferential, that 
proves McDonnell was the leader in the ransoming of Indian cap- 
tives from the River Raisin massacre is his change in economic 
position. It has been pointed out that at the opening of the War 
of 1812 he was well launched on a prosperous career in business. 
How his position as a merchant enabled him to buy and clothe the 
prisoners has already been described. After the war there is no evi- 
dence showing that he regained this position in any measure. He 
had only a small amount of property when he died. 

On the other hand, there is ample evidence showing his poverty. 
Charles Larned, his lawyer, has left a record that McDonnell owed 
him $67 in 1817.53 In 1818, McDonnell asked Woodbridge, who 
was then in Washington, to use his influence in pushing his claim 
at Washington and wrote in a despondent tone “Whatever might 
[sic] be allowed of anything at all would be thankfully received.” 
Later on he urged Woodbridge to continue as his attorney in spite of 
the fact that there was no money for either fees or expenses.®® 
Indeed, this is a depressing picture of a proud man of action who 
had served his country so well. 

He wanted the position of collector of the port of Detroit in order 
to provide for his needs. While he did receive many appointments 
to minor offices that carried small incomes, he did not succeed in 
obtaining this collectorship until 1838, only a few years before his 
death.5* Charles C. Trowbridge speaks of him as being “very poor” 


58Larned Papers, 1817. 


. 54McDonnell to Woodbridge, December 10, 1818, in the Woodbridge 
apers. 

55McDonnell to Woodbridge, June 10, 1820, in the Woodbridge Papers. 

56There are no less than thirteen commissions to public office from 1817 to 
1834 in the McDonnell Papers. These range from such offices as auctioneer, 
May 31, 1817, through service on the Territorial Legislative Council, October 
24, 1826, and Justice of the Peace of Wayne County, July 31, 1833, to trus- 
tee of the University of Michigan, November 25, 1834. He did important 
work in the formation of the state constitution and was a state senator in the 
first state legislature. His appointment as collector of the Port of Detroit is 
shown by Samuel Zug, “The Port of Detroit,” in the Michigan Historical 


Collections, 1:411 CLansing, 1877). 
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in 1833.57 In spite of this, Friend Palmer tells how he “cared for three 
old men, as pensioners on his bounty, in his home on Fort St.”5§ where 
he had moved after the fire in 1830. 

It may not be asserted that McDonnell was the only person that 
participated in the ransoming, nor is there any effort made to glorify 
McDonnell at the expense of the other people in the city of Detroit 
at that time. However, it does appear that the evidence concerning 
John McDonnell and the ransoming of white captives from the 
Indians in 1813 proves conclusively that to him should go the major 
portion of the credit for this generous and noble deed. Indeed, in the 
study of the actions of men in wartime, affording all too often a 
story of sordidness and greed, this action on the part of McDonnell 
and the citizens of Detroit, reflects honor upon them and upon the 
history of the American frontier. 


57Charles C. Trowbridge, “Detroit in 1819,” in the Michigan Historical 
Collections, 4:477 (Lansing, 1883). 
58Palmer, Early Days in Old Detroit, 774. 
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THE UNITED HEBREW SCHOOLS 
Allen A. Warsen 


JEwIsH EDUCATION IN Derrorr had its beginning over one hundred 
years ago. The Congregation Beth El, originally called the Bet El 
Society, was established in 1850. When it was incorporated the 
following year, a clause providing for religious instruction was in- 
cluded in its bylaws. In accordance with this provision, Beth El, soon 
after its founding, opened an all-day school in which both religious 
and secular subjects were taught. 

In 1864 the secular department of this school was discontinued and 
the religious department was converted into a three-day-a-week school. 
This arrangement, too, was soon changed and the days of instruction 
were limited to Saturday and Sunday mornings. By 1901 the Beth 
E] school had evolved into a Sunday school. Needless to say that the 
Beth El Religious School has always been a congregational school. 

As the Jewish population of Detroit increased, a need arose for 
the establishment of a Hebrew communal school. The Talmud 
Torah! Institute, which was created to meet this need, was originally 
housed in a small cottage. As it grew in size, it was moved to its own 
building. The building consisted of four classrooms, an assembly 
hall, a library, and offices. One of the rooms was set apart for the 
instruction of girls as the school was not coeducational. 

The school was organized into two departments, the weekday 
and the religious. The weekday department was known as the 
Hebrew Free School and the religious department as the Talmud 
Torah Religious School. The former carried on its work in the late 
afternoons and its curriculum included the study of the “Siddur” 
(prayer book), the Bible, Jewish history and literature. The school’s 
first principal was Dr. Jacob B. Baruch who was assisted by a 


1The literal meaning of Talmud Torah is the study of the law. It refers to 
the study of Hebrew religious literature. 
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staff of three teachers. They were Maurice H. Zackheim, Louis 
Parness, and Charles Blumenthal. 

In comparison with the Hebrew Free School, the Talmud Torah 
Religious School was coeducational. The classes met on Sunday 
mornings from 9:30 to 11:00 o'clock. At first, Dr. Baruch was also 
the principal of the Talmud Torah Religious School. Dr. Baruch 
later relinquished his position as principal of this school and its 
management was entrusted to Miss Bella Goldman. All instruction 
in the Talmud Torah Religious School was carried on in English. 

The Talmud Torah Institute was supported by subscriptions. The 
children of the poor paid no tuition and those of the economically 
better situated paid as much as they chose. For many years, the 
Daughters of Zion was the school’s most important auxiliary. Its 
members served luncheons during the winter months and provided 
refreshments during the summer. 

In 1920 the Division Street Talmud Torah, as the Talmud Torah 
Institute was later called, and the Wilkins Street Talmud Torah 
were consolidated. The result was the formation of the United 
Hebrew Schools of Detroit. 

At the time of the merger, the Division Street Talmud Torah was 
headed by the late Hyman Buchhalter, a noted Hebrew scholar, and 
the administration consisted of William Saulson, Rabbi A. M. 
Hershman, Jacob Friedberg, and Harris Kaplan. 

The Wilkins Street Talmud Torah was superintended by Bernard 
Isaacs and the staff included Max Gordon, Solomon Kasdan, Alex- 
ander Shenderowitz, Samuel Stollman, Nathan Topolinsky, Mrs. 
Nathan Topolinsky, and Ruben Zinder. In contrast to the Division 
Street Talmud Torah, this school was considered progressive and 
Zionistic. When it was first opened in 1919, it had an enrollment 
of 625 pupils and was composed of a kindergarten (the first Hebrew 
kindergarten in Detroit) and two departments, parochial and He- 
brew. The parochial department, with an enrollment of fifty pupils, 
was modelled after the public schools. Both morning and afternoon 
sessions were held. Its curriculum provided for the teaching of the 
Hebrew language, Hebrew literature, Jewish history, the Bible, and 
public school subjects. The Hebrew department carried on its edu- 
cational work in the late afternoons and its curriculum was limited to 
Hebrew studies. 
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It is worthy of note that the United Hebrew Schools after its 
formation, continued and expanded the progressive ideas and Zion- 
istic philosophy of the Wilkins Street Talmud Torah. It is also 
significant to point out that the United Hebrew Schools was formed 
at a time when Jewish education in Detroit and throughout the 
nation was at a standstill—a state of affairs which alarmed progres- 
sive Hebrew educators. No wonder that a movement for modern- 
izing and adapting Hebrew education to the American pattern of 
life was initiated. In Detroit, the supporters of this movement were 
Esser Rabinowitz, Meyer B. Cohen, Louis Duscoff, Hyman Gold- 
man, Max Jacobs, Michael Krell, David Robinson, Issac Rosenthal, 
Max Rosinsky, and Abraham H. Jaffin. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the first board of directors of the newly founded United 
Hebrew Schools was composed of these men. 

The engagement of Bernard Isaacs, scholar and man of letters, as 

the superintendent of the United Hebrew Schools was one of their 
most important acts. He has been holding this position with dignity 
and honor ever since. 
’ Shortly after the establishment of the United Hebrew Schools, 
the Jewish residents of the Wilkins Street neighborhood began to 
move to the northeastern and western parts of Detroit. The areas 
around Kirby Street and Oakland Avenue east of Woodward Avenue 
and the district around Twelfth Street west of Woodward Ave- 
nue were rapidly becoming centers of Jewish population. Conse- 
quently, educational facilities had to be provided for the children 
living in those localities. The United Hebrew Schools, always alert 
to the needs of the Jewish children, immediately began planning for 
- the construction of school buildings in those sections. The school at 
Kirby and St. Antoine streets, known as the Kirby Center, and the 
school at Philadelphia Street and Byron Avenue were the result. 
The Kirby Center was completed in 1923 and the school at Phila- 
delphia Street and Byron Avenue was opened in 1924. In addition, 
in 1926 the United Hebrew Schools opened a branch in the school 
building of the synagogue at Brush and Minnesota streets and estab- 
lished a school at Parkside and Midland avenues. The same year, 
too, the United Hebrew Schools became a constituent agency of the 
newly formed Jewish Welfare Federation of Detroit. 
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Space does not permit a record of all the services performed and 
of the schools established by the United Hebrew Schools throughout 
its history. It is enough to say that at present the United Hebrew 
Schools maintains six elementary schools, an intermediate school, a 
high school, and a college of Jewish studies—all located strategically 
throughout the city. 

The Beth El College of Jewish Studies, known as the Midrasha, 
was organized in 1948. It was organized to provide professional 
training for young men and women who were preparing for Hebrew 
teaching as a vocation. 

Today, the school affords an opportunity to graduates of the He- 

brew secondary schools to continue their studies in this higher insti- 
tution of learning. In addition, the Midrasha offers courses to any 
group which is interested in furthering its Jewish education. 
‘ Besides the basic subjects of the Bible, literature, the Talmud, 
: history, and Jewish philosophy, courses are offered in the principles 
of Jewish community organization. Special stress is given to the 
operation of community institutions and to modern methods of deal- 
ing with clubs, social organizations, and other units concerned with 
the problem of American Jewish youth. 

Thus, with the establishment of the Midrasha, it became possible 
for a Jewish child to begin in the Hebrew kindergarten and continue 
in the schools of the United Hebrew Schools all the way through 
college. 











STORIES MY GRANDMOTHER TOLD ME 
Elizabeth Love Ellison 


From THE pay I was Born for as long as they lived, there never was 
a time that I did not live next door to my maternal grandparents. So 
I heard more of their stories and became familiar with the Cornish 
and Devonian dishes grandmother prepared than the other grand- 
children. I was nineteen when she died. Almost three years later 
grandfather joined her. It always seemed to me that it would have 
been more fitting if he had gone ahead, for in all their sixty-three 
years together he had made the first move and then grandmother 
followed. Not that she was submissive. She was a matriarch! 

They had eloped one sunny April day in Tavistock, Devon. When 
they returned to her father’s home that evening and confessed that 
they had visited the parish church as well as the market place, her 
irate father told grandfather that he was not to darken that door 
" again. 

Grandfather replied, “I give you my word, sir, that I will not; 
tomorrow I sail from Plymouth to Canada. I shall send for my bride 
as soon as I have the passage money and a home ready for her. She 
won't have to wait long if all goes well.” 

Grandfather's parents had died when he was very young. An 
elder brother who was superintendent of the mines at Drakewall 
had sent him to an Episcopal school for boys and when he had fin- 
ished his course there he had been apprenticed to a builder. Now he 
had completed that work and had the title “Master Builder’ and was 
ready to ply his trade on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The next year he did send for grandmother and at twenty she 
left home, family, and friends to join the man of her choice. It took 
seven weeks for the sailing vessel to reach Montreal. Grandfather 
met her there and received a lecture from the captain of the little 
ship. 

“Mind you treat her well. I have come to love her. She is so like 
my own daughter. It has been a long tedious crossing, and smallpox 
broke out in the crew. She has had great courage, the stuff that is 
needed in the raw, rough country where you are taking her. If she 
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doesn’t like it, or you are not good to her, all she has to do is to be at 
the dock when I sail and I'll take her back to her mother where she 
belongs.” 

I wonder what were her emotions as she walked down the gang- 
plank and the last bit of what was “forever England” was left behind 
her? It was to be thirty years before she got back home, and by then 
both parents were gone. 

They settled at Woodstock, Ontario, but after a time grandfather 
heard of a little mining community up on Georgian Bay where the 
miners needed homes. He went to Bruce Mines to work. This time 
there were five to find a home for, because the years had brought 
three daughters, Mary Emily, Alma, and Ellen Sophia known as 
Nelly. They settled down in what is now a very tiny farmhouse east 
of the present settlement. In that second shelter their only son, 
Tommy, was born. Grandmother was very happy. At last she had 
adjusted herself to life in this new country, and she had her heart’s 
desire, a son. But a forest fire swept through the Ontario wilderness 
and it looked as if they would be without a home. However, grand- 
father soaked all the blankets they had and hung them on the side 
of the house which was in the path of the flames. Then he carried 
pails of water to the roof to put out the flying embers. Grandmother 
and the childen spent the night on a rock in the harbor. When the 
fire was over and the smoke cleared away their home was one of the 
very few places left standing. The miners were discouraged and had 
no heart to go on. It was 1867 and things were just adjusting them- 
selves after the Civil War. There was a great demand for iron and 
the Michigan Iron Country was in need of men, and they could get 
there before winter set in, so why rebuild? Fortunes might be made 
in the Lake Superior region. The miners left in a body and there 
was nothing for grandfather to do but follow. Once again a home 
had to be found. This time it was a log house, which is still standing 
in a back yard on West Washington Street in Marquette. There was 
just time for the family to reach Marquette before school started. 

As the boat nosed its way into the locks that had been so recently 
built, the Indians at the Sault followed the boat, talking excitedly. 
Finally the captain came to my grandmother and said in a worried 
tone: “You will have to take the children inside. I have never seen 
the Indians act as they do today. I can make out by their talk that 
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it is the color of your children’s hair that has made them so excited. 
Such beautiful red hair is a great novelty to them. I fear a kidnap- 
ping.” 

Grandmother hurried the girls ahead of her as she carried Tommy 
to safety. And in her that day was born a fear of kidnapping that 
never left her until her children were grown. I have learned since 
that the Indians believed that children with red hair were especially 
favored of the Gods and they had the power to foretell the future. 
Of the seven Gregory children all but two inherited their father’s 
coloring. Small wonder the Indians were excited! 

From then on grandmother welcomed the Indians into her home, 
but always kept watch of the children; she made presents for the 
Indians, and took their part. Each Friday the older girls went to the 
brewery on Main Street for yeast for the breadmaking. They kept a 
pail for that express purpose which contained enough foaming yeast 
for their two weekly bakings. Early each Saturday morning the 
bread was in the pans waiting to be baked. As soon as it was out of 
the oven, one loaf and anything else that could be spared, was sent 
‘to the Indian encampment. The girls were instructed to give the 
package to Mrs. Madosh and to hurry right home. When the girls 
arrived home, grandmother relaxed for another week. In those days 
the Indians from Presque Isle and farther up the shore came into 
town and set up their tepees in what is now William’s Park. They 
found shelter from the wind under the rocks and their homes were 
arranged in a circle around the communal campfire. 

In the Spring Mrs. Madosh always came to the house to repay 
grandmother's kindness. Cakes of maple sugar in various sizes were 
handed out according to the size of the girls. Mrs. Madosh would tell 
in her limited way the story of the maple sugar, how the Indians 
happened to learn how to make it. Each girl was called out and as 
the maple sugar changed hands, Mrs. Madosh would say, “For 
Papoose.” 

Then grandmother would send the children out to play, and would 
make Mrs. Madosh a cup of tea, and shared what salt pork there 
was with the old Indian woman. Years later when one of the family 
was in trouble and people were visiting the house to see if lost 
articles could be located, grandfather went to see if a porch rug might 
be found. The Indians were hurt, and finally one said, “We never 
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steal from you, Mr. Gregory. You always good to us. Indian never 
forgets his friends.” And grandfather was indeed sorry for his lack 
of faith. 

Today, we celebrate the arrival of the first boat in the Spring 
for we may need the coal, and the hungry steel mills the iron ore, 
but in the early days the cargo was often life-giving. Supplies were 
often dangerously low, and whoever got to the dock with money in 
his pocket purchased the much needed sugar and flour, and other 
goods. Nothing took priority over the first boat. It even disrupted 
church services! 

Grandfather came home chuckling one day and said, “You can’t 
beat that Peter White. He met me on the street and asked if the 
Methodists were going to build on the hill. I told him that it had 
taken all Judge Brown, two others, and myself could scrape together 
to buy the lot so it would be sometime before we had money enough 
to build. 

“Peter White said, ‘I want ten dollars from you, Gregory.’ 

“Why?” said grandfather. 

“Well we need a bell for our church and I’m collecting the money 
to buy it. 

“But I don’t attend that church,” grandfather replied. 

“Ah, but you'll be going to your church just a block away. It will 
be years before your church will need a bell, so all the other churches 
will be depending on our bell to call in their stragglers.” He got 
his money and to this day the Methodists, Presbyterians, and Baptists 
have no bells. 

Another time grandfather came home and said, “Peter White met 
me and said the Kidder house was for sale and I ought to buy it and 
come down with the other old settlers, Dan Ball, Dan Merritt, and 
himself. I believe I'll see about it.” 

But Grandmother said, “Oh? Well, you'll go down there alone. I 
have lived in this house since 1870. Some of my children were born 
here and some buried from here. I would not be at home down there. 
I like my neighbors and they like me. When I leave this house, it 
will be when I’m carried from it.” And that settled that. 

Cottage prayer meeting was being held in the Gregory home that 
night. The three younger girls usually attended, and became accus- 
tomed to the prayers of each pious participant. This night they 
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begged to be excused and probably due to a shortage of chairs their 
request was granted. It was late in the spring and a small heater had 
been removed for the summer leaving a hole in the ceiling where 
the pipe went up. Clara, Mae, and Elsie were in the room above 
listening and watching what went on at the meeting. Brother Ivey 
knelt to pray, and the girls knew that this would be a long, slow 
petition. Time enough to detach the tail from a rocking horse and 
push it down the opening. With muffled giggles and some crowding 
they let Clara circle the tail over the unsuspecting head of Mr. Ivey. 
But grandfather was not too intent on prayers that evening. Prob- 
ably, like his girls, he too had heard the same prayer many times. He 
glanced at the ceiling to see what was casting the shadow. At times 
his temper matched his hair. He got up from his knees and before 
the culprits had time to realize what had happened, he strode into 
the room, spanked each one, clapped them into bed, and returned to 
resume his position before the prayer ended. 

Another church story I like concerned one Samuel Gidley. He 
was a pious fellow who never missed a Sunday service, but was 
not above berating his hard-working wife if his dinner and that 
of the boarders was not on the table as soon as he returned from 
the service. She stood his remarks and anger as long as she could, 
then finally said, “Sammy Gildey, as I do lie, I'll meet ’e at the 
church door come Sunday with the dinner.” 

Sure enough when the self-righteous Samuel walked through the 
portals the following Sunday there stood the missus with a basket 
in her hand. When she thrust it into his hands, he knew from the 
savory odor what the menu was—a piping hot pasty. 

We now hear much of the Gay Nineties, but to the Gregory girls 
they were not such exciting times. Clara was engaged to be married 
and was “walking out” one summer evening with her young man. 
They were probably enraptured by the moon or met some friends, and 
they arrived about a half hour later than curfew time. They strolled up 
to the door, and grandfather met then with his cane in his hand. 

“Do you know the hour young lady? And you don’t need to tell 
me you are not aware of the time you are supposed to be inside this 
house. For as long as you stay under my roof you will obey me. It is 
now 10:30 and you know what happens.” With that he brought the 
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cane down. The young man grabbed it and begged that he be given 
the caning since he was as guilty as Clara. 

“Get out of here, I am looking after my daughter for awhile yet so 
don’t try to tell me what to do until I tum her over to you in 
November.” The interruption had only added to his forcefulness. 
The cane came down so hard that it broke. That Christmas grand- 
father got a new cane with a silver handle. I used to admire the 
initials on it, and can see him now swing off to town or to church 
with the cane in his hand. I wonder what he would think if he could 
know that now young people are just starting out for an evening's 
fun at 10:30 p.m. 

It used to be quite the custom for certain people to have the services 
of a little German band at funerals. The band always played that 
mournful march from Saul on the way to the cemetery. Grandmother 
always chuckled as she recalled the time the band came back, step- 
ping it off in double-quick time, to the tune, “The Girl I Left Be- 
hind Me.” 

There were many stories—stories of the fairies, of the moors, of Sir 
Francis Drake who came from Tavistock, and of many another. 
Lessons done I would pile up my books and run across the yard to 
sit with grandmother and grandfather. I knew I would find them 
seated at the table in the living room and that grandfather would be 
reading aloud the evening paper or the Bible while grandmother 
did some mending or prepared vegetables for the following day. 
Candor forces me to admit that I was assiduously reading a series of 
love letters appearing in the Marquette Chronicle at the time. We 
took the morning paper but grandfather supported the publishers (his 
old friends, the Adams) of the evening paper. Those letters were as 
important to me as the Lone Ranger is to the present generation. 
I wish now I had paid more attention to grandmother's stories for the 
letters still go on in one of the various “soap opera” programs today, 
but the voices at the fireside are stilled except in the heritage of our 
North Country. 








Michigan News 


Dr. R. Cryps Forp or Ypsitant1, the oldest member of the Mich- 
igan Historical Commission in point of service and years, died May 8, 
1951. Dr. Ford was appointed to the Historical Commission by 
Governor Frank Murphy in 1938. He was born in Calhoun County 
in 1870. He was graduated from Albion College in 1894. After 
studying at Freiburg, Geneva, and Paris, he obtained his doctor of 
philosophy degree from the University of Munich in 1900. Before 
this he had been a country school teacher, had taught at the Anglo- 
Chinese school in Singapore, and at Albion College. He received 
the honorary degree of doctor of literature from Albion College in 
1934. Dr. Ford was a member of the first faculty of the Northern 
Michigan College of Education at Marquette. He was professor of 
languages at Michigan State Normal College from 1903 to his retire- 
ment in 1940. He was the author of many books and articles. He 
was at home not only in his own field of languages but in Michigan 
history, and was also the author of numerous novels and children’s 
books. His best known book of this kind probably is Sandy Mac- 
Donald’s Man, published in 1928. In 1913 Dr. Ford translated the 
Journal of the Pontiac Conspiracy. He was a versatile man and scholar. 
In the fall of 1950 he celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of a trip he 
and a small group of other young men from Albion College had made 
northward from Lake Superior to Hudson Bay. Always interested 
in Michigan history he was a dominant force on the Michigan Histori- 
cal Commission for many years. 


Mr. Witiarp C. Wicuers oF HoLianp was appointed to the 
Michigan Historical Commission by Governor G. Mennen Williams 
to fill the unexpired term of Dr. R. Clyde Ford of Ypsilanti. The 
term expires May 21, 1952. Since it is customary for the Historical 
Commission to elect as its president the member whose term of office 
is next expiring, Mr. Wichers was elected president of the Historical 
Commission at its meeting June 27. Mr. Wichers is director of the 
midwestern division of The Netherlands’ Information Service with 
headquarters in Holland. He is a trustee of the Historical Society of 
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Michigan and former manager of Tulip Time. At the same time, 
Governor Williams reappointed Dr. Willis F. Dunbar of Kalamazoo 
to the commission for a term ending in 1957. 


Micuican State Cotiecs AND THE Micnican Historica, Com- 
MISSION cooperated in holding a conference on historic marking at 
the college May 21. Mr. Arthur Wilcox, who was responsible for the 
arrangements, opened the sessions by pointing out that the conference 
was a contribution of the department of land and water conservation of 
the college to national park and recreation week. 

Problems which arise in properly marking important sites and 
events in Michigan were the concern of the conference. The dis- 
cussion was led by men representing various points of view. Under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Donald Phillips, assistant director of the 
continuing education department of the college, the following people 
presented their ideas on historic site marking: Mr. Ronald Lee, 
assistant director, United States National Park Service; Dr. Lewis 
Beeson, secretary of the Michigan Historical Commission; Mr. Arthur 
Elmer, head of the parks and recreation division of the Michigan 
Department of Conservation; Dr. Madison Kuhn, historian for Mich- 
igan State College; Mr. Edward Eckert, chief forester, Michigan 
State Highway Department; Mr. L. R. Lawwill, director of the 
Anthony Wayne Parkway Board, Columbus, Ohio; and Mr. E. M. 
Hawes, president of the Sewah Studios, Marietta, Ohio. 

Mr. Arthur Wilcox then reported on a questionnaire he had sent 
out to forty-eight states on their marking practices. Replies from 
the forty-eight states indicated that “twelve states have no marking 
system while thirty-four states have a statewide marking system. Only 
three states began their programs before 1930, while ten states started 
in the early depression years. Perhaps the greatest criticism of marking . 
from the highway agencies contacted was that marking is a safety 
hazard and cuts down efficient highway travel. Marking must be safe 
from the safety engineer’s point of view if it is to be successful. There 
are a great number of ways to place markers along the traveled way. 
At least twelve states have simple markers located along the highway 
while nineteen states have a slightly widened shoulder which permits 
the traveler to stop to inspect the marker. Three states have major 
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park-like turnouts. Other variations include town and country mark- 
ers as used in California. Several states issue bulletins with more 
complete explanations of each site than can be put on a sign. Marker 
types range from simple incised boulders to rustic signs and com- 
plex stone and wooden monuments. By far the most popular marker 
is the cast metal sign-on-a-post type. This is used in at least seventeen 
states, and most other states use this type to some degree.” A graphic 
presentation of data on statewide marker systems Mr. Wilcox had col- 
lected, accompanied his report on the questionnaire. 

In discussing historic marking in Michigan, Dr. Madison Kuhn 
expressed the belief that “we have an opportunity in Michigan to do 
a great deal of marking by using the roadside park system and erecting 
markers in these parks,” and presented a number of excellent examples 
of how highway roadside parks might be marked. Mr. Eckert, repre- 
senting the Michigan State Highway Department, stated that “it 
is good business to cater to the tourist; roadside parks fulfill this need. 
The success of the program we are discussing depends upon the serv- 
icing and maintenance of the markers. We like to combine utility 
with markers. It serves a much greater usefulness to the public. By 
placing markers in state parks and roadside parks the problem becomes 
much more simple. The Daughters of the American Revolution have 
cooperated with us in the erection and maintenance of markers. Be 
assured of our cooperation in the highway department.” 

Following a question and discussion period, the members of the 
conference in response to the question “What should we do in Mich- 
igan to initiate a program of historic marking that would be so mean- 
ingful to you that you would give a share of yourself to see it come 
about?” by Mr. Phillips, decided “that those state agencies most logi- 
cally concerned with a marking program should be asked to cooperate 
as a committee to develop procedures and make such contacts as are 
necessary for setting up a marking program study. The cooperating 
departments suggested were: the State Highway Department, the De- 
partment of Conservation, the Historical Commission, the Tourist 
Council, and the Mackinac Island Park Commission. The department 
of land and water conservation of Michigan State College was asked 
to act as a coordinating agency for continuing action by the group. 
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THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE SCHOOL ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 
of the Historical Society of Michigan, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Ellen C. Hathaway of Highland Park, was held at Haven Hill 
June 29 to July 1. In holding this year’s conference, the school activ- 
ities committee was serving in an advisory capacity to the Munson 
Michigan History Fund. The objective of the conference was to 
determine from the elementary schoolteachers present the needs of 
elementary schools for Michigan materials. 

The meeting was called to order by Mrs. Donald E. Adams, a 
member of the Historical Commission and president of the Histor- 
ical Society of Michigan. Mrs. Adams expressed the appreciation 
of the society for the work of the school activities committee. She 
thanked the committee for its willingness to advise the Historical 
Commission on problems connected with the carrying out of the 
wishes of Dr. John M. Munson. Dr. Lewis Beeson, secretary of 
the Historical Commission, stated that the purpose of the conference 
was to formulate the needs of elementary schoolteachers so that the 
Historical Commission would be in a better position to provide 
Michigan history materials for use in the schools of the state. He 
told the group that in order to ascertain what the present situation is, 
what Michigan history needs are unfulfilled, and how to satisfy any 
wants discovered, the commission has underway three other investi- 
gations. Dr. James O. Knauss, head of the History department at 
Western Michigan College of Education, has agreed to make a survey 
of the training of teachers for the teaching of Michigan history: 
where they will teach, what courses, and at what grade level they 
expect to teach. Dr. Sidney Glazer of Wayne University has under- 
taken to write a report on how to integrate Michigan history with 
the American history courses taken in high school. 

A third survey on the libraries in Michigan will be undertaken 
for the Munson Michigan History Fund, Dr. Beeson said. Since 
the Michigan Historical Commission is obligated to distribute the 
history of Michigan free to “each school district, county and city 
library.” and to “furnish a number of copies” of the history of 
education “to each library of each of the colleges, public and pri- 
vate, which are legally approved for the educating of teachers for 
certification,” it will undertake to ascertain the number of school 
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districts, and the number and quality of libraries which qualify for 
the book, or books, under the Munson bequest. 

An independent survey is being conducted by the Department 
of Public Instruction on how much teaching is done in American 
history, Michigan history, civics, government, and the like, and at 
what levels. Every school in four or five counties, yet to be selected, 
will be surveyed. 

Dr. Beeson reminded the conference members that teachers in 
Michigan are going to see Michigan history and materials stressed 
more now than they have been in the past. The citizenship edu- 
cation program of the Department of Public Instruction stresses 
the point that “since democracy has developed locally, a strong em- 
phasis should be placed upon projects dealing with local and state 
history and local and state government.” It is the intent of the 
Department of Public Instruction, he said to “increase greatly its 
emphasis upon teaching about Michigan in all of its aspects. His- 
tory, geography, culture, social and economic conditions, and liter- 
ature” are included. 

‘ Miss Louise Rees, school library consultant for the Michigan 
State Library, described the kinds of material available on Mich- 
igan history and what is needed. 

Mr. Morris McClure, curriculum consultant of the Department 
of Public Instruction, discussed that department’s citizenship edu- 
cation program. 

Mr. Alexis Praus, director of the Kalamazoo Public Museum, 
described the kind of materials the Kalamazoo museum has avail- 
able on a loan basis for use by schools and individuals and the 
procedure used in lending the museum materials furnished by the 
museum. This material consists of suitcases of cultural exhibits 
from every country in the world except Abyssinia, and arts and 
crafts in a form to show techniques which are basic in our culture. 

On Saturday the conference divided into two groups, a larger 
one of elementary schoolteachers and a smaller one of high school 
teachers. The elementary schoolteachers reviewed the six available 
types of materials described by Miss Rees and found that the three 
types of Michigan material most important for the elementary schools 


were: 
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Human interest history. This might be in the style of Abraham 
Lincoln’s World, that is, history woven around people interpreting 
why we are as we are. The narrative should be confined entirely to 
Michigan rather than given a world history approach. 

Biographies at fourth grade level. 

Folklore localized to Michigan, written in an interesting way and 
tied into the whole area. 

Other materials the group felt were needed in the elementary 
field were: filmstrips; bibliography of resource materials for teachers; 
museum materials; recordings of folk music, stories of Michigan life, 
and actual recordings of outstanding events; folk music; and games. 

The group specifically recommended that written material be pre- 
pared for the fourth grade. Those present agreed that the material 
should meet the following requirements: the print should be at- 
tractive to children; the type used should be that recommended by 
competent advisors; a vocabulary one grade below that for which the 
material is written should be employed, that is, the material should 
be written for the third grade if it is intended for fourth grade use; 
the lines should not be long; permanent covers should be used if 
the cost is not too great; the publication should be well illustrated; 
the books should have wide margins; a good quality non-glossy 
paper should be used; the materials should be spaced so that phrasing 
is not broken any more than is necessary at the end of lines; words 
should not be divided at the end of lines if this is possible; each 
publication should have a map on the inside cover; and the narratives 
should be written for children rather than for teachers. 

The high school group felt that to produce a book aimed at the 
high school was insufficient, since the secondary schools are divided 
into senior high and junior high schools. There is no Michigan 
history taught in senior high school. American history is offered in 
the eleventh grade. Here a resource unit on the integration of 
Michigan history with American history would be useful. Many 
or most junior high schools do not offer Michigan history. The 
high schoolteachers report that when offered it is usually presented 
in the eighth grade. A resource unit on Michigan history intended 


for use in the eighth grade should be written at the seventh grade 
level. 
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THE SECOND ANNUAL Upper Peninsuta Locat History ConFER- 
ENCE was held at Escanaba and Fayette, August 11 and 12, sponsored 
by the Historical Society of Michigan and the Delta County Histori- 
cal Society. Responsible for the local arrangements was Mr. Charles 
Follo of Escanaba, assisted by Dr. Richard O’Dell of Marquette. 
The two-day program attracted local historians from all over the 
Upper Peninsula. The lower peninsula was represented by members 
of the Michigan Historial Commission who were at Escanaba for a 
regular meeting of the commission. 

The conference program began at 2:00 p.m., August 11, in the 
Delta Hotel. Reports of the local societies were given, as follows: 
Chippewa Historical Society, Mr. Fred Rodiger, Sault Ste. Marie; 
Finnish Historical Society, Mr. Ivar Maki, Crystal Falls; Gogebic 
Historical Society, Mr. John Sepplan, Ironwood; Keeweenaw His- 
torical Society, Dr. R. Allen Good, Houghton; Delta County His- 
torical Society, Mrs. C. B. Dunathan, Escanaba; Marquette County 
Historical Society, Mrs. Carroll Paul and Mr. Kenyon Boyer, Mar- 
quette. These reports indicated that much progress was being made 
-by the local historical societies of the Upper Peninsula. The after- 
noon session was also addressed by Dr. Lewis Beeson, secretary of 
the Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing; Mrs. Donald Adams, 
president of the Historical Society of Michigan, Drayton Plains; and 
Mr. Willard C. Wichers, president of the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission, Holland. 

Dr. Richard O'Dell, associate professor of history at Northern 
Michigan College of Education, was toastmaster at the conference 
dinner. Dr. Willis Dunbar of Kalamazoo, a member of the Mich- 
igan Historical Commission, advised the members of the conference 
to make history help their community. “History can be vitally useful 
if local historians assemble information of present-day problems of 
their community,” Dr. Dunbar said. He challenged the local his- 
torian to do more than assemble dates and facts without relation to 
the problems of the present. Dr. Dunbar said that historical studies 
should have for their object “the illumination of certain facts which 
can be immensely useful in understanding the present and planning 
for the future.” 

The Delta Historical Society, host to the conference, arranged a 
delightful picnic program at Fayette for Sunday afternoon, August 
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12. A picnic luncheon was served by the Ladies’ Aid of Fayette 
Congregational Church. Mr. Howard Gierke, supervisor of Fair- 
banks Township, presided at the picnic program. A number of inter- 
esting papers were read by residents of the vicinity on the history of 
Fairbanks Township, its families, and churches. Among those on 
the program were: Mr. Harry Green, Mr. John Geneisse, Miss Adelle 
Elliott, Mr. William Follo, and Mrs. Grace Stern. The picnic and 
program was held at a spot adjacent to the remains of the Fayette 
furnaces, a living example of past history of that part of the Upper 
Peninsula. Following the Sunday afternoon program, approximately 
thirty people of the one hundred present enjoyed a trip by boat to 
Burnt Bluff for a view of the Indian caves there. Remains of Indian 
paintings could still be detected from the deck of the fishing boat. 


ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING PROGRAMS EVER OFFERED the mem- 
bers of the Historical Society of Michigan is being prepared by 
Mr. Willard C. Wichers for the seventy-seventh annual meeting of 
the society, which will be held in Detroit, October 19-20, 1951. 
The program starts on Friday, October 19, at 9:00 a.m. with registra- 
tion in the new Detroit Historical Museum. The school activities 
exhibit will be open Friday morning so all may see this very varied 
and interesting display of work done by school children on Michigan 
history. The exhibit will continue throughout the annual meeting 
and until December 31. 

The program committee, headed by Mr. Wichers, has scheduled a 
number of workshops for teachers and for those interested in local 
historical societies. The first workshop will be held Friday morning. 
It is for teachers who are interested in Michigan history and will 
be held in connection with the school activities exhibit. Friday 
afternoon two workshops will be offered on problems faced by the 
local historical museum. Two other workshops will be offered simul- 
taneously on general problems of the local historical society. 

The Friday luncheon will be highlighted by a historical fashion 
show put on by the Detroit Historical Society. When the historical 
fashion show was presented earlier in the year, it met with much 
acclaim. 

No dinner has been scheduled. Those attending the meeting 
will be given a list of interesting places where they may eat. These 
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places will not only be interesting but will provide good food. Friday 
evening has been left free so that members can see what they please 
in Detroit. They may attend at 9:30 p.m. a tour of the new Detroit 
Historical Museum, or they may go to a show if they wish. The 
tour of the museum, Friday evening, will be as entertaining and 
instructive as any commercial entertainment in Detroit. 

Headquarters for the annual meeting will probably be at the 
Wardell-Sheraton Hotel, which is located adjacent to the burgeoning 
cultural center for Detroit. Nearby is the Detroit Historical Museum, 
the International Institute, the Institute of Arts, the Detroit Public 
Library and its Burton Historical Collection, the Rackham Memorial 
Building of the University of Michigan, and Wayne University. 

Saturday morning President David Henry of Wayne University 
will give a talk on the cultural future of Detroit. 

Following President Henry’s talk there will be a conducted tour 
of the cultural institutions of Detroit. After the tour, members will 
travel downtown to the new Veterans Memorial Building where 
luncheon will be held. Mr. Henry Brown, director of the Detroit 
Historical Museum, will have prepared a sketch map of historical 
places in Detroit to see Saturday afternoon and will give their history 
in his luncheon address. Following the luncheon and Mr. Brown’s 
talk, members will go to see Fort Wayne and other spots and 
buildings of interest in the downtown Detroit area. 

The business part of the annual meeting will be held Friday 
afternoon at 4:00 o'clock, at which time five new trustees to serve 
three years will be elected. The new board of trustees will meet at 
breakfast Saturday morning to elect officers for the following year. 


BRIGHT NEW MARKERS APPEARING ALONG THE MICHIGAN country- 
side soon will number around four hundred. These are black and 
white enameled metal centennial farm markers, twenty-two by 
thirty inches in size, provided by the Detroit Edison Company and 
the Consumers Power Company, and awarded by the Michigan 
Historical Commisison to farmers whose land has been continuously 
in their family for one hundred years or more. 

The first presentation of these centennial farm markers was made 
by Dr. Lewis Beeson, secretary of the Historical Commission, at 
Pontiac on June 12 at which time the centennial farmers were 
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luncheon guests of the Oakland County Pioneer and Historical 
Society at its seventy-seventh annual meeting. The Honorable Pren- 
tiss M. Brown, chairman of the board of the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany and a member of the Michigan Historical Commission, was the 
speaker. 

On August 8 Mr. Willard C. Wichers, president of the commis- 
sion, presented centennial farm markers to forty-eight centennial 
farmers at the Cass County Fair at Cassopolis. The program was 
sponsored by Mr. R. F. Bittner, county agricultural agent, whose 
active support of the centennial farm marking program has placed 
Cass County at the top in the number of certified centennial farms. 

The following day at the Monroe County Fair, the presentation 
of thirty-seven centennial farm markers was made to Monroe County 
centennial farm families by Mrs. Helen Everett of the commission’s 
staff. The program was arranged by the Monroe County Historical 
Society and the Monroe Evening News. Speakers on the program 
included Mr. Arthur Lesow, chairman of the society’s program com- 
mittee, Mr. D. N. Roberts, county visitor of the Monroe Evening 
News, and Mrs. R. P. Heston, president of the Monroe County 
Historical Society. 

Jackson County centennial farmers were luncheon guests of the 
Kiwanis Club, August 31, at which time Dr. Beeson presented 
centennial markers to thirty-five centennial farm families. Mr. D. E. 
Turner of Jonesville, ninety-one years old, was among those present 
to receive his marker. The principal luncheon address was given by 
Mr. Justin R. Whiting, president of Consumers Power Company. 
Mr. Whiting described changes in farm life brought about by the 
use of electricity and expressed his interest in the centennial farm 
program of the Michigan Historical Commission. 


Ir IS STILL AN EVENT IN THE Unirep Srartes for a city to com- 
memorate the 250th anniversary of its establishment, and the 250th 
birthday becomes particularly significant when it is that of America’s 
fourth largest city. Detroit’s 250th anniversary observance this year 
commemorated properly the significance of the city’s founding. A 
program of events marking the quarter-millenium anniversary of 
Detroit’s founding in 1701 began in January and will continue 
through October. The anniversary observance culminated in July 
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when, during the week of July 23 through 28, the Detroit Festival 
took place. From the point of view of those interested in Michigan 
history, July 24, the exact anniversary of the founding of Detroit 
by Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac, marked the culmination of the 
ceremonies. On that day the new Detroit Historical Museum was 
dedicated. 

During the week of July 24 other notable events were: an interna- 
tional folk festival; the pageant, City of Freedom, presented by the 
University of Detroit; the official opening of the festival at Belle 
Isle the morning of July 24; the birthday festival committee dinner 
the evening of July 24; and the parade depicting the history and 
development of Detroit, July 28. Notable among the many down- 
town stores whose windows were dedicated to the story of Detroit 
during the festival week were those of J. L. Hudson Company, 
which in a series of miniature groups depicted the transition of 
Detroit from a small French outpost to a city of worldwide industrial 
importance. The J. L. Hudson Company also presented two bronze 
tablets to the city of Detroit as a feature of the anniversary celebra- 
tion. One tablet marked the site of the Richard Press, the first book 
publishing establishment in Michigan; the other, the site of the 
house occupied by General Anthony Wayne. 

Although the exhibits in the newly-opened wing of the Detroit 
Historical Museum were not entirely completed, those who attended 
the dedication and opening of the museum were privileged to view 
what will become one of the most important exhibits in the United 
States. The dedication of the Detroit Historical Museum and of the 
International Institute, which took place in June, marked important 
steps in the development of a cultural center in Detroit centering 
around the Detroit Public Library and the Institute of Arts. The 
cornerstone laying for the Kresge Science Library of Wayne Univer- 
sity on July 26 marked another step in the development of this cul- 
tural center. Both the Burton Historical Collection in the Detroit 
Public Library and the Detroit Art Institute commemorated the 
250th Birthday of Detroit commendably. The Detroit Institute of 
Arts’ descriptive exhibit on France and America was outstanding. 
Present at the dedication of the Detroit Historical Museum were: 
Mr. George W. Stark, president of the Detroit Historical Commis- 
sion; the Honorable Henri Bonnet, French Ambassador to the United 
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States; Sir Oliver Shewell Franks, British Ambassador to the United 
States, Mr. Hume H. Wrong, Canadian Ambassador to the United 
States, Mr. Arthur J. Reaume, Mayor of Windsor; and Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, director of the Department of Trusteeship, United Nations. 
After flags of France, Great Britain, and the United States had been 
raised on flagpoles presented by the Detroit News, the French Am- 
bassador unveiled a bust of Cadillac presented by his government 
to the Detroit Historical Museum. Present at the Detroit festival 
dinner in the Veterans Memorial Building were Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson and Senator Homer Ferguson. Following an address 
by the Secretary of State, the French Ambassador, the British Am- 
bassador, and the Canadian Minister briefly felicitated the city of 
Detroit on its 250th anniversary. The festival week ended on Sat- 
urday, July 28, with a visit by the president of the United States 
to the city. After pointing out the economic and industrial import- 
ance of Detroit to the national war effort, President Truman made 
a plea for the united support of national policies. 

The 250th anniversary celebration in Detroit has aroused great 
interest in the city’s history among its residents. A commemorative 
medallion was issued by the Detroit festival committee and received 
wide distribution. A commemorative stamp illustrating the landing 
of Cadillac at Detroit in 1701 was placed on sale at the Detroit post 
office July 24. Of particular significance to the historian was the 
appearance of a number of publications on various phases of the 
city’s history. A special committee under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Raymond C. Miller, head of the history department of Wayne Uni- 
versity, and the editorship of Dr. Joe L. Norris, professor of history at 
Wayne University, has published sixteen booklets under the general 
direction of the education committee of the Detroit Birthday Festival 
Committee. These booklets are designed particularly for use in 
Detroit schools. Other booklets in this series are scheduled for future 
publication. The sixteen booklets which already have appeared are: 


Detroit: A Wilderness Outpost of Old France... . Ferris E. Lewis 


Detroit: A French Village on the Frontier........ Floyd Radike 
Pontiac’s Siege of Detroit................ Howard H. Peckham 
The Stars and Stripes Come to Detroit......... Richard D. Miles 
The Great Fire of 1805....................045. F. Clever Bald 


Fun and Frolic in Early Detroit.......... Kenneth N. Metcald 
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The Story of Ste. Anne’s Parish ............. Edward J. Hickey 
When Beaver Was King..................... Fred C. Hamil 
Detroit and the Westward Movement........... Floyd R. Dain 
Detroit at the Century’s Turm............... George W. Stark 


Detroit: The Story of Some Street Names 
OC er ee eT ee Sister M. Rosalita, I.H.M. 


Detroit in the War of 1812............. Alfred B. Vorderstrasse 
ere Edith C. Forster 
Detroit in the Civil War.................... Alfred J. Freitag 
Public Transportation in Detroit............ Harry Dahlheimer 
Detroit: The Story of Water Transportation. .... . Floyd R. Dain 


They will be reviewed in Michigan History when the series is com- 
pleted. 

A two hundred page pictorial book, titled This Is Detroit, prepared 
by Dr. Milo M. Quaife, gave readers a superb pictorial view of the 
development of the city. Mr. George Stark, historiographer of De- 
troit, prepared a report on Detroit, its history and significance, under 
the title Detroit, an Industrial Miracle. A well-written history of the 
Catholic Church in Detroit by George Pare was published by the 
Gabriel Richard Press. Many institutions, business firms, and in- 
dustries commemorated the city’s 250th anniversary through special 
publications. Typical of these is Detroit: the City Beautiful, pub- 
lished by the Detroit Convention and Tourist Bureau. The summer 
1951 issue of American Heritage devoted nine features and eight 
pages in full color to “Detroit: 1701-1951.” 

A series of nine lectures on the history of Detroit were presented 
by the University of Michigan Extension Service from February 27 
through April 24 as background material for the birthday festival. 

The Michigan Historical Commission devoted the June 1951] issue 
of Michigan History very largely to Detroit and its history. The 
commission held a meeting in Detroit on June 24, the anniversary 
day of the establishment by Cadillac of the city, in commemoration 
of the event. The Michigan Historical Commission expressed its 
pleasure at the manner in which Detroit had celebrated its birthday 
and, in particular, to the increased interest in historical matters 
created by the festival observance. The state historical agency 
felicitated the city of Detroit and those in charge of the celebration 
for the manner in which the celebration had been observed. 
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Tue Criprewa Historicar Society with Mr. Clifford D. Everett 
as president and Mr. Fred Rodiger as secretary endorsed an auspi- 
cious program of activities at its May meeting. Included was the daily 
opening of the historical museum on Park Place to visitors during the 
summer months, a series of local historical programs in the schools, 
historical exhibits in downtown store windows, and a large sign at 
the Sault Ste. Marie city limits on US-2 highlighting the city’s his- 
torical importance. 


New OFFICERS OF THE Marine Historicat Society were elected 
June 5. The new president is Mr. John E. Poole, assistant principal 
and instructor of mechanical drawing at Lincoln High School, Van 
Dyke. Mr. Poole is a student of steam and sail on the Great Lakes 
and one of the society’s early members. Mr. John Miller was re- 
elected vice president, Mr. Ken Smith, treasurer, and Mr. Robert A. 
Zeleznik, secretary. 


THE VILLAGE OF RoseEviLtE celebrated its silver anniversary June 
7 to 10. Among the events on the program was the crowning of the 
King, Queen, and Princess; band concerts by Selfridge Field Band; 
square dance contests; and fireworks. A printed souvenir program 


listing the events contains the “Story of Roseville” written by Marie 
Trostheide. 


Tue WasutEenaAw Hisroricat Soctety’s publication, Washtenaw 
Impressions, for June, 1951, is devoted to the history of Ann Arbor 
Schools: 1824-1897 by Miss Anna L. Clinton. Miss Clinton retired 
in 1939 after forty-eight years of continuous teaching in the primary 
schools of Ann Arbor. 


Inside Michigan, A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, began publication 
July, 1951, with articles to interest the most diverse tastes. Publisher 
and editorial director is Mr. Arthur A. Hagman. The aim of Inside 
Michigan is “to provide factual information and enlightenment on 
public affairs.” 


Midwest Folklore, A NEW PERIODICAL OF EIGHTY PAGES, blos- 
somed in the spring with an April date line at Indiana University, 
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Bloomington, Indiana. The editor is Dr. W. Edson Richmond of 
the department of English at Indiana University. He has to assist 
him in receiving material for publication a staff of regional editors 
from the states of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin. Dr. Richard Dorson of the department of 
history at Michigan State College and a member of the Historical 
Society of Michigan is the Michigan representative. Offprints of 
articles and references intended for mention in the “Annual Bibli- 
ography of Midwestern Folklore” should also be sent to him. A 
Michigan writer, Mrs. Aili K. Johnson, appears in the first number 
with an interesting article on the “Lore of the Finnish-American 
Sauna.” Mrs. Johnson is a trustee of the Historical Society of Mich- 
igan, and an ardent folklorist. 
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Reviews of Books 


Yankee Eloquence in the Middle West: The Ohio Lyceum, 1850-1870. 
By David Mead. (East Lansing, Michigan State College Press, 
1951. [viii], 273 p. Preface, appendices, and index. $4.50.) 


For many decades, in that turbulent nineteenth century when a young 
nation was struggling toward maturity, the western hinterland was at 
one and the same time developing an indigenous culture and was being 
moulded by intellectual forces that had eastern roots. Churches dis- 
patched missionaries, editors pointed lessons, utopian philosophers tried 
out their dreams, and New England authors—long-haired and short- 
haired—saw in the Valley of Democracy ever-expanding markets for their 
wares. The Westerner, in many instances, welcomed thought and ideas 
that came over the mountains. He wished ardently to know what was 
going on in the scholarly and scientific circles of Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania. One way for the Ohioan to keep in touch, to satisfy his vanity, 
and to react to trends and modes was to become a member of a lyceum. 
In effect, this meant joining a group whose business it was to bring dis- 
tinguished eastern lecturers to local communities. 

Mr. Mead’s book is the story of the development of the lyceum move- 
ment in the Buckeye State from about 1850, through the boom years 
just prior to the Civil War, and on to the postwar revival and decline. 
Actually, lyceums had been operating in Ohio long before 1850. In 
1837, for example, a local newspaper said that almost every small village 
in the state had a lyceum to “beguile the winter evenings and disseminate 
knowledge of chemistry, natural history, and philosophy.” Mr. Mead, 
however, concerned himself mainly with the twenty-year period from 
1850 to 1870 and especially with a selected group of fifteen lecturers 
who brought enlightenment and entertainment in various degrees to the 
larger Ohio communities, such as Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, and 
to smaller towns. 

The traveling culture-carriers whose tours and lectures are examined 
and described in this volume possessed varying talents. It is difficult to 
know why Mr. Mead chose a few of them. The complete group includes 
Emerson, the transcendentalist; Henry Giles, eloquent talker on many 
subjects; Edwin P. Whipple, descriptive and analytical reviewer from 
Boston; Amos B. Alcott, Yankee peddler and “intoxicated” talker; 
George W. Curtis, New York reformer and world traveler; Parke God- 
win, essayist; Wendell Phillips, anti-slavery agitator; Bayard Taylor, forty- 
niner and literary editor of the New York Tribune; Orestes A. Brownson, 
convert from Unitarianism to Catholicism; Henry Ward Beecher, great 
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eastern divine; Theodore Parker, free-thinking clergyman; Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, physician and author; Park Benjamin, humorous poet and 
editor of the New World; and, finally, John G. Saxe, Vermont editor 
and satirical poet. 

A chapter is devoted to each of these spell-binders. Most of them had 
much the same sort of experiences, and this unfortunately gives the 
volume a certain monotony. More interesting is the reaction of the Ohio 
press and, in some instances, the difficulties that arose between orator and 
host. Park Benjamin, for example, sued the Cincinnati Mercantile Li- 
brary Association of Cincinnati for breach of contract, and Orestes Brown- 
son was hissed when he referred indirectly, but slightingly, to Louis 
Kossuth. 

All in all, the author has succeeded rather well in delineating the 
lyceum system in Ohio, in demonstrating the mechanics of that system, 
and in showing the reactions of the lecturers to the Middle West and the 
Middle West to the lecturers. He has not offered any very satisfactory 
evidence that the influence of the lyceum orator raised the level of Ohio 
culture. The book would have gained strength had appendix A, “A 
History of Ohio’s Lecture System,” been substituted for chapter I, “The 
Background of Eastern Culture in Ohio”—a discussion that in spots seems 
superficial. Nevertheless, the volume has tilled a relatively new field and 
will be useful to students in several disciplines. 

- University of Minnesota Purp D. Jorpan 


The Valley of the Lower Thames, 1640-1850. By Fred Coyne Hamil. 
(Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1951. [xi], 390 p. Illus- 
trations, bibliography, appendices, and index. $5.00.) 


The Thames River, draining into Lake St. Clair, roughly parallels 
the northern shore of Lake Erie, usually at a distance of not more than 
fifteen miles. It is only natural that this rich region should have close 
connections with Michigan. Professor Hamil has traced the significant 
and interesting history of the Lower Thames Valley from possession by 
the Neutral Nation through Confederation; from the first scattered cab- 
ins to municipalities. The book ‘s pleasingly illustrated, considering the 
paucity of available materials, and, in addition to several more localized 
maps, contains a very useful map of the designated area. It is well in- 
dexed; contains an ample bibliography of both primary and secondary 
sources; and has four interesting appendices, one of which contains biogra- 
phies of sixteen prominent pioneer men or families. 

The author, at present teaching at Wayne University, brings to his 
subject not only the result of scholarly research, but also imparts to the 
reader his warm personal interest for the place of his birth. During the 
past few years, Dr. Hamil has published numerous articles concerning 
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this area, in both Canadian and American historical magazines, and is 
well-known to readers of Michigan History. 

One third of the book is concerned with the region before the end of 
the War of 1812. In this first section, Dr. Hamil has included a brief 
account of the early Indians, a longer account of the beginnings of land 
settlement policies, the Moravians, and the Earl of Selkirk’s ill-fated 
Baldoon Settlement. The last chapter of Part I is of especial interest to 
Michigan readers since it concerns the War of 1812. Although short, 
the account reflects a thorough knowledge of the most important available 
materials and is presented in an objective manner. 

Part II is essentially concerned with describing the development of 
agriculture, commerce, and the life of the early settlers. There is a par- 
ticularly interesting chapter entitled “Disease, Crime, and Trickery” 
which includes a discussion of early medical men, the cholera scare of 
1832, malaria, family feuds, vigilantes and even a ghost story of the 
Baldoon area. The section concludes with a chapter on the background 
of the Patriot War, and another concerning the war itself. 

The last section of the book deals with the gradual realization of the 
pioneers’ aspirations—success in farming, the development of villages, 
the rise of Chatham, and the beginnings of self-government. 

Dr. Hamil has written an admirable account of an area that has had 
a great deal to do with Michigan. This reviewer can enthusiastically 
recommend the book to anyone interested in local or regional history, 
and in particular to students of Upper Canada or early Michigan. 

Michigan State College Atsc R. Gitpin 


Midwestern Progressive Politics: A Historical Study of Its Origins and 
Development, 1870-1950. By Russel B. Nye. (East Lansing, Mich- 
igan State College Press, 1951. 422 p. Illustrations, bibliography, 
and index. $5.00.) 


From Nathaniel Bacon to the days of Franklin Roosevelt the spirit of 
protest has woven a strong thread into the fabric of our history. Appear- 
ing under different names and circumstances, it has been based on the 
conviction that the older communities, where lay the accumulations of 
capital, were controlling the machinery of government to their own ad- 
vantage, and that this unjust state of affairs should be corrected by a 
broader application of democratic principles. 

Out of the collision of midwestern Jeffersonian democracy with the 
plutocracy created by the expanding economy after the Civil War came 
the agricultural radicalism, turning into progressivism after 1901, that is 
the theme of Dr. Nye’s book. The story has been told before, of course, 
but usually in parts; here are brought together the diverse manifestations 
of the grievances of the midwest, as they found political expression. 
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They are traced through the Granger-Alliance-Populist period to Bryan 
and the magnificent failure of 1896, through the progressivism of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, La Follette, and Wilson to the heedless twenties, the 
desperate thirties, and the neo-progressivism of the New Deal. 

Movements of protest produce strong and picturesque characters. Dr. 
Nye’s pages are full of them, and his evaluations are often shrewd and 
striking. His strongest praise goes to La Follette for his hard-headed 
intelligence and courage, and to Wilson for the practical achievements of 
his first administration. Besides the major figures appear a multitude of 
such lesser lights as Ignatius Donnelly, Hazen S. Pingree, “Golden Rule” 
Jones, Tom Johnson (who died in 1911, not in 1907 as stated on page 
191), George D. Herron, and J. A. Wayland. The reader should not be 
disappointed in the brief mention of Ben Tillman, Thomas Watson, 
Charles Evans Hughes, William U’Ren, and Hiram Johnson, since they 
were not of the middle west. 

“The Capture of the Ivory Tower” is perhaps the most useful chapter 
in the book. It contains an analysis of the social, economic, and religious 
thought that either defended entrenched wealth (William Graham Sum- 
ner, George Gunton, J. Laurence Laughlin, J. Sterling Morton) or pointed 
the way to a more just society by attacking the assumptions of social Dar- 
winism (Lester F. Ward, Richard T. Ely, Thornstein Veblen, Elward 
Allsworth Ross). It also assays the parts played by the liberal universities, 
the traveling Chautauqua, the Social Gospelers, and the Christian Socialists. 

The author draws a distinction between midwestern, grassroots pro- 
gressivism, and the eastern brand, derived in part from Liberal Republi- 
canism and characterized by noblesse oblige and a strong Hamiltonian 
content. It is necessary to the author’s purpose to describe the achieve- 
ments of midwestern progressivism on the national level, and this entails 
a consideration of eastern progressivism, whence came effective executive 
leadership. The first Wilson administration is made the climax of the 
movement, and the remainder of the book traces the fragments, brought 
together briefly in 1924 by the force of the aging La Follette, down to 
the party of Henry Wallace in 1948. 

Dr. Nye has written an absorbing and useful book. While its self- 
denying title keeps it from being a complete history of progressivism, it 
does an excellent job of integrating the ideas, politics, and personalities 
of an important regional and national development. Its style is clear and 
flows smoothly, the twenty-seven well-chosen illustrations are useful sup- 
plements to the text, and the bibliography should be a valuable guide to 
the literature of populism and progressivism. 

Western Michigan College of Educatios | Cuarres R. STARRING 
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A Merry Briton in Pioneer Wisconsin. (Madison, The State Historical 


Society of Wisconsin, 1950. [vii], 108 p. Index. $2.00.) 


In the summer of 1841 an Englishman of unknown identity traveled 
in the United States and Canada. New York, Philadelphia, Montreal, 


Toronto, Niagara Falls, and the Great Lakes area were high spots on his 
itinerary. Upon his return home the traveler wrote and published an 
account of his experiences and impressions of America in a volume which 
he entitled Life in the West. Because the last five chapters of this now 
exceedingly rare volume comprise a travel narrative of its state, the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin has reprinted this portion as A Merry 
Briton in Pioneer Wisconsin. 

Sometime in the early part of the summer the “Merry Briton” dis- 
embarked from a lake steamer at Racine, “one of the prettiest little spots, 
without pretensions, I have seen for a long, long time” (page 3). The 
next months were spent by the author exploring the settled parts of the 
territory. Madison was described as a city possessing “that great unsightly 
fabric, the capitol, with its tin dome glittering in the sun, and some forty 
houses, of all sorts, shapes, and sizes” (page 16); and Milwaukee was 
characterized as “quite a gay looking town—white stoops, sign boards over 
stores, houses and villas perched on high banks and cheerful aspects” 
(page 29). 

He gave as much attention to land speculation, food, frontier justice, 
mail service, hospitality, foreign groups, hunting, fishing, transportation, 
and numerous other aspects of the frontier as he did to the infant settle- 
ments along the route of travel. 

Over one-third of the book is a narrative description of an annuity pay- 
ment by the federal government to the Menominee Indians along Wolf 
River. Their chief, Oshkosh, was “a dirty, mean-looking little Indian, 
with a large mouth, bandy legs, a quick eye, and mean-looking brow” 
whom the author further described as a “worshipful chimney-sweeper, 
in his dirty old blanket” (page 70). By the time the occasion was over 
the writer had seen quite enough of the Indians and was ready to leave 
for more civilized parts. 

This account of pioneer Wisconsin is lively and presented in a very 
informal style. Its colorful detail and description make it a delightful bit 
of reporting. It could be used as collateral material for frontier history 
or as a piece for recreational reading. Except for specific mention of place 
names in Wisconsin it could easily be a description of other frontier 
regions, especially in the Great Lakes area of the Old Northwest. 

The Ohio State University Dwicut L. Smiru 








Contributors 


Dr. Arnold Mulder is head of the English department of Kalamazoo 
College. He is the author of four novels about life among the Michigan 
Hollanders. In 1947 he contributed the first in the Lippincott Peoples 
of America series, edited by Louis Adamic, Americans From Holland. 
He was decorated by the government of The Netherlands and named an 
Officer in the Order of Orange-Nassau. 


Dr. Mentor L. Williams is a member of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology staff, Chicago. Dr. Williams has received three Rockefeller grants 
from Michigan State College for research, the last limited to microfilms. 


James R. Irwin is a teacher of English and speech at Northwestern 
High School, Detroit. He received his masters degree at the University 
of Michigan in 1943. Numerous articles by him of a historical nature 
have appeared in the Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, The Histori- 
cal Bulletin (published by St. Louis University), The Journal of General 
Psychology, and Army Life and U.S. Army Recruiting News. 


Dr. Willis F. Dunbar is director of public affairs of the Fetzer Broad- 
casting Company with radio station WKZO at Kalamazoo. He is a 
member of the Historical Commission, the past president of the commis- 
sion, a member of the Historical Society of Michigan and a former 
president of the society. 


Willis H. Miller is a local historian at Hudson, Wisconsin, who has 
delved into many basements and searched many attics and barns in that 
St. Croix County town. Frequently he turns up material of interest to 
Michiganders since many people from this state settled in the Wisconsin 
town. This issue of Michigan History presents ten letters written by 
Theodore Raeejeph Foster to his sister, Mrs. Lydia Foster Seymour 
Comstock. Mr. Foster was the grandfather of Theodore G. Foster of 
Lansing whose column “Place Names in Michigan” has been running 
for several years in the Lansing State Journal. 


Mr. Vernon L. Beal immediately after receiving his masters degree at 
Kent State University in 1947 came to the University of Michigan to 
work towards his Ph.D. in history. The John McDonnell article is the 
result of his study in a seminar directed by Dr. Lewis G. Vander Velde. 
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Allen A. Warsen, a Detroit public school teacher and educational 
director of the Northwest Hebrew Congregation, is well qualified to 
discuss education in the Detroit area. He has just completed a manual 
“The Detroit Jewish Community.” 


Miss Elizabeth Love Ellison is the granddaughter of Hampson and 
Dinah Gregory who came to Marquette May 1, 1867. She graduated 
from Northwestern University in 1922 and at present is working on her 
master’s thesis in library science at the University of Michigan. A recent 
article by her, “One Hundred Years of Railroading” appeared in the 
Mining Journal of July 1, 1951. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIR- 
CULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 
2, 1946. 


Of Michigan History magazine published quarterly at Lansing, Mich- 
igan, for September, 1951. State of Michigan, County of Ingham, ss. 


Before me, a notary public, in and for the state and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Lewis Beeson, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of the Michigan History 
magazine and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933 and 
July 2, 1946, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher and editor are: 
publisher, Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing, Michigan; editor, 
Lewis Beeson, Lansing, Michigan; managing editors and business man- 
agers, none. 


2. That the owner is: the Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing, 
Michigan; Willard C. Wichers, president, Holland; Mrs. Donald E. 
Adams, vice-president, Pontiac; Lewis Beeson, secretary, Lansing. No 
stock. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and the other security 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: none. 


Lewis Beeson, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th day of September, 1951. 


Antonia Stefanac, Notary Public. 
My commission expires December 7, 1953. 
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